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College 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity 
School 


N institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly de- 
velopment—the only institution in the far 
South devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y.M.C.A., 
athletics, all live features. 


lor information address 


JOHN HOPE, Presivenr 


Virginia Union University 
is now a Class A College 


Excellent courses are oftered in Col- 
lege as well as in Theology and in High 
School work. 


The summer session is for college 
students only. 


For full information address the President at 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, 
Georgia. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College. 
Special emphasis is laid upon the training | 
of teachers. 
Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates have a fine record for successful 
work. 
For further information, address 
The President, Atlanta University 
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Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by 
GENERAL O. O. HOWARD 
J. Stantey Durxkeg, A.M., Ph.D., D.D., 
President 
Emmett J. Scort, A.M., LL.D., 


| Secretary-Treasurer 


Collegiate and Professtonal Schools 


All departments of this great institution are 
! on a strictly collegiate basis. The University 
offers courses in the Schools of Architecture ; 
Liberal Arts; Commerce and Finance; Civil, 
Electrical and Mecnanical Engineering; 
Education; Languages; Library Science; 
Law; Medicine; Dentistry; Pharmacy; 
Music; Art; Household Economics; Public 
Health and Hygiene; the Sciences; The- 
ology. 
Students may enter for collegiate work 
at the beginning of any quarter 


REGISTRATION 
Fall Quarter .......... September 26 and 27, 1924 
Witter January 3, 1925 
March 14, 1925 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


| F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
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&ditorials 


Greek Letter Societies 


\ 


E place 
the record of 
the Negro fraternities and sororities against those 
theories of the library-students of race who still 
write in their text books that the mind of the 
Negro ceases to function after the age of twelve. 
These bodies represent nearly ten thousand Negro 
college students and graduates from practically 
every university of standing which admits Negroes 
to its classrooms. And although they are college 
Greek letter societies, they do not, strangely 
enough, follow the patterns of mere sociability and 
snobbishness set by their prototypes. Each has 
definite, socially valuable interests and a program 
of attack upon the problems which beset their race 
in particular and society in general. One sponsors 
a “Go to High School—Go to College” move- 
ment; another promotes the study of Negro litera- 
ture; another gives a foreign scholarship; another 
encourages business training for Negroes and the 
development of Negro business; another lends it- 
self to the programs of social organizations and 
institutions, and still another offers vocational guid- 
ance. It augurs well for the future when the 
youth of a race can find enthusiasm in such 
employment. 


R. DUKE’S forty 
million dollar 
gift to Trinity College in North Carolin will make 
it possible for a southern university to approximate 
the standards of Harvard and Yale in the north, and 
Mr. Eastman’s two million dollars for Tuskegee and 
Hampton Institutes will increase the services of 
these two schools to the cause of industrial educa- 
tion. Rightly, Mr. Eastman senses in the educa- 
tion of Negroes a solvent for many impending ra- 
cial difficulties, and it is not improbable that Mr. 
Duke sees the same necessity for the white popu- 
lation within the radius of his benefaction. Funda- 
mentally they have both attacked the same prodi- 
gious problem,—America’s race question. Every 


Concerning Education 


one concedes the under-education of the Negroes 
but we are accustomed to speak of it as if it were 
the major responsible item in the country’s educa- 
tional as well as racial confusion. Just as the il- 
literacy of Negroes has, in the past, been blandly 
accepted as evidence sufficient of their permanent 
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subnormality, the barbarities and inexcusable crud- 
‘ities of the average white have been accepted as 
the normal behavior of intelligent people. 


There is something wrong at both ends. It is 
perhaps this queer, inverted reasoning that threw 
us into a spasm of indignation when a prominent 
Englishman a few days ago remarked the slight 
results upon the American mind of the millions 
spent for public education. In the New York 
Times for January 11th, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University, speaking 
of his compatriots, says, with a touch of despair, 
that “the ability to perform the simplest mathe- 
matical operation is, to all intents and purposes, 
confined to teachers of mathematics or to special- 
ists in that subject, while algebra and geometry, 
whether plane or solid, are as unfamiliar as the 
laws of Manu.” The petulant Dr. Wiggam in his 
New Decalogue of Science is even more sweeping. 
He reminds us of the ridiculous fact that on actual 
investigation, over half of the “philosophers, so- 
ciologists, scientists and statesmen” who make up 
the State Legislatures of America, have never been 
through high school, and only one in seven has 
been through college. Ruthlessly he applies the 
dictum of the new psychologists among us that 
the chief reason why a man, during the past 
twenty-five years has not gone through high school 
is because he did not have sufficient brains, energy 
or idealism to do so. It is not imperative that we 
take the judgment of the psychologists too seriously 
on the men who make our laws even though these 
legislators occasionally show a feverish disposition 
to accept it without qualification on the Negroes. 
But the figures may be taken without apology. It 
must be rather uncomfortable to hear Dr. George 
W. C. Hill’s statistics which seem to show that 
the average schooling of what is known as the 
American is to the 6th grade! 

The very summit of the ridiculous is reached in 
the latest finding that white criminals in peni- 
tentiary, measured on the Alpha scale such as was 
used in the army, are more intelligent than the 
average white draftee. The draftee, mind you, is 
accepted as the average simon pure American. 
This does not mean, we dare hope, that our more 
intelligent folk are in jail, but that there is some- 
thing seriously wrong when our average citizens 
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reveal minds inferior to criminals whose citizenship 
has been taken away. 


In the list of civilized countries we stand eleventh 
in number of literates. Germany and Denmark 
have two illiterates in every thousand, England and 
Wales, 18, and the United States, 60. Around 
election time there was much apprehension because 
there were nearly five million illiterates of voting 
age. The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times when it 
learned these figures lamented such a menace, fear- 
ing that “so large a population unequal to reason- 
ing for themselves offered an opportunity for the 
demagogue to get in his work through appeals to 
prejudice.” This is precisely what the menace has 
been to all relations,—political, social, religious and 
racial. A Morale Officer in one of the large can- 
tonments where many of these susceptible citizens 
were stationed during the war, remarking rather 
significantly on their sensitiveness, said “if they 
had one belief that was stronger than another it 
was that they were superior to Negroes.” 


It is pardonable to assume that education is all 
that we are accustomed to think of it as being and 
that the fierce intolerances, “inferiority complexes,” 
cold brutalities, incivilities, bigotries, flagrantly petty 
injustices, and snobberies which have been escaping 
under the white cowl of Americanism are nothing 
more than the statistics indicate. 


Mr. Eastman’s HE conditions of Mr. East- 
Gift man’s gift of two million 
dollars to the Hampton-Tuskegee Endowment 
Fund were of such an unusual nature that some 
misunderstandings have resulted, which, conceiv- 
ably, could threaten seriously the gift itself. Al- 
though the joint Campaign of these two institutions 
was for five million dollars, Mr. Eastman’s gift 
was made conditional upon the raising of the five 
million and not as an actual contribution toward 
this goal. It is not a gift of money outright but 
a sale of certain stock in the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany to these schools at a sufficient reduction from 
the market value to represent a minimum contri- 
bution of two million dollars. If the goal is not 
reached before December 31st, 1925, Mr. East- 
man’s money automatically goes to other institu- 
tions. If it is reached they will have seven mil- 
lion instead of five. Judging from returns to this 
date the campaign will be successful, for over half 
the amount set has been secured. 


E. D. Morel ITH the passing of E. D. 
Morel there goes a figure 


who more than any individual of this generation is 
responsible for the creation of a new international 
conscience in regard to Africa; for the ventilation of 
one of the most atrocious crimes in history against 
human beings and against civilization—the Belgian 
Congo, its red rubber and death. It may have been 


overwork, for he died at the comparatively early 
age of fifty-one. But this short span had been an 
extraordinarily full one, with scarcely a lapse in 
his fierce battle against injustice. Morel, though 
he was an Englishman and has contributed as much 
to English self-respect as any of her living states- 
men, was born in Paris of English and French par- 
ents. His baptismal name was Georges Edmond 
Morel-de-ville. To this alliance may possibly be 
attributed the marvelous breadth of his spirit. But 
it was in England that he received all of his educa- 
tion, and lived. His interest in Africa came in his 
seventeenth year when as a clerk in a commercial 
house he was led on to a study of Africa’s people, 
political conditions and trade possibilities. Then 
he discovered the crime of King Leopold of Bel- 
gium, which Conan Doyle described as the greatest 
in all history; the British Primate as a matter “far 
transcending all questions of contemporary poli- 
tics”; and a British Foreign Secretary as “bondage 
under the most barbarous and inhuman conditions, 
maintained for mercenary motives of the most sel- 
fish character.” 


Morel hung up the red splotched canvass of the 
first contact of civilized Europeans with the black 
natives of Africa for the possession of Africa’s soil, 
and for profit. It required 20 years to break the 
power of King Leopold in Belgium. 


It was, as the London Daily Mail put it, ‘“a*re- 
gime of personal rapacity, tyrannical atrocity, 
cruelty, maladministration, and expropriation of life 
and labor.” ‘The system reduced the thriving little 
villages to a desert, maimed and crippled many 
millions and actually reduced the native popula- 
tion from over twenty-fiive million to less than nine 
million. 


It was Morel who got and recorded the facts, 
organized the instruments of public opinion for 
protesting these cruelties upon a helpless people, 
founded the Congo Reform Association, wrote ar- 
ticles, pamphlets, books, traveled in Europe and 
America crying for redress until in 1911 the system 
was abolished. 


On the cover of that astonishing volume, “The 
Black Man’s Burden,” is an inscription: ““To those 
who have understood: To those who love the na- 
tives of Africa.” We can well believe that this 
emotion drove him through the intense years of 
successive struggles in the cause of justice in Africa 
even after the end of the Leopold regime: Phe 
question of Nigeria and the civilization of the na- 
tives, Morocco, Tripoli, Rhodesia, the French 
Congo, Angola and the Cocoa Islands. He con- 
vinced England and the world on most of his con- 
tentions and his warnings on others, as one writer 
has pointed out, have had much of the flavor of a 
prophecy. Truly a full life. 


News has just come from England that a fund 
in memory of Mr. Morel, his work for the libera- 
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tion of the Congo and for International Under- 
standing, is being created. 


There can be no finer tribute to the work of this 
man than that those in America who respect his 
courage, sacrifice and indomitable energies, should 
give some tangible evidence of this respect in such 
a way as has been provided. 


RECENT decision of the 

Transvaal Provincial Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of South Africa uncovers 
a most interesting angle of the work of civilizing 
the natives. The decision itself concerned the 
validity of a regulation imposed by the Governor 
General to the effect that certain work should be 
limited to white men. As Governor General he has 
authority under the Mines and Works Act to make 
regulations as to conditions under which machinery 
may be erected or used and as to the safety and 
health of persons employed in and about the mines 
and works. It develops that this authority, inno- 
cent enough in itself and designed to meet special 
cases, has been stretched to the point of debarring 
all colored persons, most of whom are natives, from 
all but the meanest grades of work. By the regula- 
tion they may not touch any machinery connected 
with the mines and works in which they are com- 
pelled to work. This means the virtual creation of 
a complete industrial as well as social layer through 
which the natives need never expect to emerge. 


Civilization 


Back of all this is the insistence of a large class 
of indolent, poor whites, whose competence and en- 
ergies are admittedly below that of many of the 
natives, that any use of native labor constitutes 
“unfair competition.” Such is the white man’s 
burden! 


The Supreme Court refused to sustain the regula- 
tion, but a Commission appointed by the Union 
government found that the practice of debarring 
the natives was in force throughout the province, 
whether it had legal sanction or not. It is now a 
social measure upheld by custom. ‘There are in 
this section about seven million inhabitants of whom 
over five million are Bantus. The mines have yielded 
over five billfon dollars since the beginning of 
operations there. ‘The blacks have profited least. 


This is civilization. Is there wonder that Rene 
Maran could hurl at it such a terrific malediction: 
“Civilization . . . you are not a torch, but a con- 
flagration. Whatever you touch, you consume!” 


Othello ALTER HAMPDEN leaves 


Again the profitable Cyrano de Ber- 


gerac with its prospect of an indefinite run to 
gratify a long ambition to play Othello. “I ant 
keeping an appointment with my soul,” says the’ 
superb master of flowery Cyrano’s role. ‘Thus 
speaks the artist. This is the first time in ten years, 


that this play,—classic, masterpiece that it is, Shake- 
speare’s full flowered genius,—has appeared on 
Broadway. 

The real tragedy of Othello has been the attitude 
of America toward it. Art or no art, genius or 
no genius, our American audiences have been loath 
to accept a representation of a Negro, call him 
Moor or what not, speaking through the immacu- 
late style of Shakespeare, and to a white woman. 
Objections to the representation of Negroes on the 
stage above the role of buffoon seem recently to have 
been weakened considerably. One instance is the 
reappearance of the play itself, supported by the 
genius and determination of Mr. Hampden; the 
other is the violation of tradition with no ill effects 
when Paul Robeson played Jim Harris to Miss 
Mary Blair’s Ella Downey in O'Neill’s “All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings.’ There is, in fact an eminent 
precedent for casting a Negro in the role of Othello, 
in Ira Aldridge, who became known internationally 
as the greatest interpreter of this difficult role. 
Dark, talented, he needed no illusion of a “shadowed 
livery of the burnished sun.” His abilities won the 
praise of American and European critics, and a list 
of his patrons reads like a catalog of European 
royalty: 

His Majesty Frederick William IV., King of 
Prussia; The Prince and Princesses of Prussia; 
Prince Frederick Wilhelm, and Court; His Im- 
perial Majesty Francis Joseph I., Emperor of 
Austria; His Imperial Highness, Archduke Al- 
brecht, Viceroy of Hungary; Their Majesties the 
King and Queen of Holland; Her Majesty the 
Queen of Sweden. 

Throughout his career he carried himself with dis- 
tinction, and without “inciting to riot.” 


If we are less advanced in tolerance even for 
art’s sake than we were seventy-five years ago, it 
would certainly be worth finding out. 


OTH in volume and character 
The Contest 
the contributions to Oppor- 


TUNITY’s Literary Contest outstripped expectation. 
About seven hundred manuscripts were entered. 
This is a magnificent tribute to the aspirations, in- 
deed, to the talent, and one might even venture— 
to the genius of those Negroes who have for so 
long remained voiceless. Such a volume of material 
requires time for careful reading. Three fourths 
of the manuscripts came in shortly before the close 
of the contest period. Of the short stories alone 
there are enough to fill twelve solid volumes. We 
thus ask for a modicum of patience that our judges 
may perform their tasks as thoroughly as our con- 
testants would have them. The awards when 
they are made will be promptly announced in these 
columns, and much will be said about the very 
extraordinary materials revealed through this 
experiment. 
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Race Prejudice 


By Herspert SELIGMAN 


NE song of Roland Hayes makes all the 
world kin. There is an authority in the 
profoundest and subtlest expression of humanity 
that transcends all the social barriers erected be- 
tween creeds, between races and nations. Even 
the name of science has been invoked in the par- 
tition of men from men by barriers of suspicion 
and of hatred. It is from a point of vantage that 
I can discuss the subject of race prejudice. For 
I am no scientist and I am therefore privileged 
to speak informally, to draw upon science if I 
will for substantiation of what I have to say, but 
also to go outside the bounds of what many would 
concede to be scientific fact if it seems desirable. 
And it is desirable or seems so to me. For 
what is needed in this matter of race prejudice, 
is not more certainty, not more affirmation of 
fact. What is needed above all is doubt, hesita- 
tion at jumping to conclusions, modesty in the 
proposing and the insistence upon points of view. 
Unfortunately, modesty has not been the outsand- 
ing characteristic of writers who have dealt with 
the perplexing problems of race relations and the 
attitude of different peoples to each other. Rather 
have we been fed with doctrinaire insistence, fact 
upon fact, theory upon theory, many of them 
mutually contradictory and in conflict. Almost, 
it has been possible to predict the point of view of 
a writer or a scientist, from scrutiny of his name 
and the place of his birth. There have of course 
been notable exceptions. And it is these which 
lend reinforcement, not to any particular tenet, 
but to free and open discussion of the problems 
which affect and afflict us here in America more 
intensely than perhaps any other people in the 
world. 

For we are above all, we Americans, a mongrel 
people. Almost every people of Europe and of 
Asia, has sent its scions to our shores. If the 
language we speak is English, a child of low 
German and Norman, with admixture of Greek, 
Latin and other tongues, and if the English speak- 
ing group has sought to enforce its primacy in 
this land; nevertheless, it must be borne in mind 
that theirs is a diminishing strain in the population. 
Their cultural influence if not their political 
power is on the wane. And therefore, the attitude 
of the many peoples assembled in this experiment 
called the United States, toward one another be- 
comes a matter of supreme importance to every 
citizen. It affects his life, and the life and happi- 
ness of those who will come after. That is the 
practical aspect of race relations and of race 
prejudice. 


Prejudice we are all of course familiar with. 
Many of us are familiar with the thing we call 
prejudice, through our own personal experience. 
We have known what it is to have the crimes of 
others visited upon us. We have known what it is 
to be insulted or despised for the acts of those 
whom we have never met or known. Prejudice 
then, as a concrete fact of daily living, in all its 
naked, raw, unlovely brutality, or in its cruel re- 
finement, we have some knowledge of. But can 
we say as much of race. Of prejudice, as a fact 
we can give personal instances. But how about 
race. Do we know what race it. In point of fact, 
the most enlightened among present day scientists 
would cause us to distrust that word. Strictly 
speaking, according to these men, there is funda- 
mentally only the human race, and the varieties of 
that race are the different tribes and varieties 
among humankind. 

The insistence upon race as a fixed and immut- 
able means of classifying human beings, we are 
told by the late Viscount James Bryce, is a 
comparatively late developement in history. In 
ancient times, it was not so much the race of a 
man as the fact that he was strange, unfamiliar, 
that caused him to be distrusted. 

In many communities, before the diffusion of 
knowledge, and before contact between many kinds 
of people had been made possible, the stranger was 
always a potential enemy, as he is still in some 
localities in the southern mount@ins of the eastern 
United States. Only three ancient peoples har- 
bored this feeling of race, Viscount Bryce tells 
us, the Phoenicians, the Greeks and the Jews. In 
the case of the Greeks, it was an association of su- 
periority with place and the mode of life lived 
in that locality. Among the Phoenicians, a pow- 
erful empire of commerce contributed to the feeling 
of superiority. The Jews, proclaimed themselves 
chosen of God, and it was religion that sustained 
their pride. Nevertheless, in ancient empires there 
was a mingling of races, equal perhaps, or almost 
equal to the mingling we know in America. 

“No people was ever prouder than the Romans,” 
says Bryce, “nor with better reason. Yet, though 
in the fullness of their strength they held them- 
selves called by Fate to rule the world, they showed 
little contempt for their provincial subjects and 
no racial aversion”. 

The Egyptians, who were at that time an ob- 
ject of special aversion, were despised not because 
of any racial traits, so we are told, but because 
they were conceited and quarrelsome and also 
because they indulged in distasteful forms of wor- 


The second part follows in our March issue. 


This discussion of race prejudice was delivered as a lecture by Mr. Seligman. Because of its 
unusual contribution to a most important question it is being carried in full and in two installments. 


THE Epiror. 
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ship of beasts at Memphis. The Jews, who were ° 


objects of antipathy in those days, were so, not 
because they had what we call oriental traits, but 
because they were active and pushing, because they 
kept aloof, refused to worship heathen gods and, 
above all, because they were always a compact 
group, militant in behalf of their mission, their 
beliefs, their manner of life and of worship. On 
some of the very same grounds for which Jews 
were first disliked and persecuted, Christians later 
experienced the scourge of persecution in the later 
Roman Empire. In more recent times still, the 
enmites and hatreds that have soaked the soil of 
Europe and near Asia with blood, have manifested 
equal intensity with so-called race hatred, although 
the struggle involved peoples of the same or similar 
groups, and it was religion, dynastic or commercial 
rivalry, disputes over territory, group vanity, that 
all at various times produced all the most violent 
symptoms of race hatred as we know it. Such, 
for example, were the long feuds between the 
Highlanders and Lowlanders on the border of 
England and Scotland, the hatred of English and 
Irish, the religious struggles of the Germans and 
Czechs, of the Magyars and Rumanians. In con- 
nection with one of these group hatreds, Bryce 
makes a very significant remark: “it was Walter 
Scott and Robert Burns who created Scottish 
nationality and made Scotsmen of both stocks 
proud of the other’. Again, you will note the 
utterance of an artist creating moments in which 
hitherto opposed and hating men could find pride 
‘in idéntifying themselves. 

To approach our own time, it was not until the 
period of the Freach Revolution, that is about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, that the pres- 
ent fad of picking racial winners set in. To 
quote from Bryce once more, and then we shall leave 
him: “The ancients had not learned to talk of 
Indo-Europeans and Semites and Turanians, nor 
had they been told that the Aryan started from 
the slopes of the Hindu Kush, driving his cattle 
before him, and fared always westward till he 
arrived at the Ocean House at San Francisco in 
a motor car”. 


But since the time of the ancients, to which Bryce 
refers, a great change has come about. Scientific 
fads have succeeded one another, accumulating in 
their course much valuable data and also many 
absurdities. We have had the discovery first of 
a group of languages known as the Indo-Germanic, 
later known as Indo-European and Aryan. And 
then, before it was established that the prevalence 
of a language does not necessarily mean the pres- 
ence of the race which originated that language, it 
was assumed that there was a definitely indenti- 
fiable Indo-European or Aryan race. The theories 
of superior and inferior races fitted in well with 
political intentions of European governments. So 
that theories thrown off during the development 
of ethnologic and anthropological science, mere 
hazards and ventures of students and investigators, 


were adopted, popularised, maintained with fervor 
and with all the enthusiasm and partisanship of 
patriotism, religious and governmental fanaticism. 
German and French imperialism was fortified by 
these theories, as has been the English attitude of 
superiority expressed in the Kipling phrase “the 
white man’s burden”, which translated into plain 
English means the burden imposed upon the white 
man of giving some excuse for robbing peoples of 
brown, black or yellow color. In the paper that 
Mr. James Weldon Johnson read last summer be- 
fore the Women’s International Peace Congress 
at the University of Chicago, he well demon- 
strated the fruitfulness of this racial dogma in 
producing international war.” 


The name of Count Gobineau has become iden- 
tified with the praise of blond, Germanic, blue- 
eyed races as superior, as producers of all that 
is worth while in the world. He is the father 
of race which includes Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, author of the “Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century”. It is a race of beings, many of 
them like Lothrop Stoddard quite irresponsible 
journalists, who continue to spread misrepresen- 
tation, shallow dogmatism, who, having picked up 
the crumbs from the table of science pretend that 
they were invited and partook of the meal. Among 
the works which have carried on the alarmist and 
essentially inaccurate, carelessly written, and ob- 
viously biassed proganda in the United States is 
a work of fiction, which has for its hero a mythi- 
cal blond haired creation known as Nordic, playing 
the role of hero. 


This piece of fiction, which seems to have 
inspired Lothrop Stoddard to his journalistic ven- 
tures in alarmism about rising tides of coler, or 
rising tides of ink, is called “The Passing of the 
Great Race’ and is written by one Madison 
Grant. The book would not be worth mentioning 
but for the popular acclaim accorded to it, and 
but for the fact that in the stress of the recent 
war years such an apparently reputable name as 
that of Henry Fairfield Osborn was lent to the 
introduction. The attitude of the sponsors of 
this book, is one of abject surrender to, or rather 
of enthusiastic commendation of the war hysteria 
in this country during which all non-English speak- 
ing elements, all groups which failed to concur in 
the opinion that democracy was being vindicated 
and the war to end war being fought, were bul- 
lied and insulted by the elements in America of 
English or near-English descent. You may judge 
for yourselves of the temper of Messrs. Madison 
Grant, Henry Fairfield Osborn and their follow- 
ers, from Mr. QOsborn’s preface to the second 
edition, written in 1917, when, in the full flush 
of enthusiasm for the war, he says: “whatever may 
be its intellectual, its literary, its artistic or its 
musical aptitudes as compared with other races, 
the Anglo-Saxon branch of the Nordic race is again 
showing itself to be that upon which the nation 
must chiefly depend for leadership, for courage, 
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for loyalty, for unity and harmony of actions, for self 
sacrifice and devotion to an ideal”. This is indeed to 
subordinate all the values of civilization to those 
of the fighting man, to subordinate all the noblest 
achievements of mankind to the disposition to 
slaughter and to acquiesce in being led to slaughter. 
Needless almost to say, the book is full of confident 
statements about subjects on which true students 
and men of science are in doubt. More than 
that, it contains not only misstatements but glar- 
ing contradictions. Of its misstatements, I will 
give you a single example in the following sen- 
tence: “Negroes have demonstrated throughout 
recorded time that they are stationary species and 
that they do not possess the potentiality of pro- 
gress or initiative from within”. The author talks 
about culture of which he shows no nearer ac- 
quaintance than a worship for the blond blue- 
eyed myth. He repeats the commonplaces not 
only about higher and lower races but about upper 
and lower classes, displaying all the fire and power 
in his literary style of an irritable maiden aunt 
whose pug dog has been kicked. He and his 
kind give lip worship to the creators of what they 
call the religious, political and social foundations 
of America, yet Mr. Madison Grant closes his 
book with a warning that “if we continue to fol- 
low our national motto and deliberately blind 
ourselves to all ‘distinctions of race, creed or color,’ 
the type of native American of Colonial descent” 
will become extinct. As if mere Colonial descent 
was of any importance whatever. Having brought 
the history of racial theorising down to such a 
typical bit of ignorant snobbery which is actually 
taken seriously here it behooves us to summarize 
very briefly the attitude of modern men of science, 
before analyzing our peculiar problems of race 
misunderstanding. 


That attitude, is that anthropology is a descrip- 
tive, not a dogmatic science. ‘That races as irre- 
ducible categories only exist as our fictions. That, 
in the panorama of science, there is as yet not only 
no proven single instance of a pure Aryan, Indo- 
European or Nordic, but that there is not the 
slightest proof of inherent inability in any race to 
attain to any known standard of cultivation. Let 
me quote from Mr. Alexander Goldenweiser’s ad- 
mirable recent volume on the culture of primitive 
peoples. Speaking of the exhaustive tests made 
by D. W. H. Rivers among the natives of Torres 
Straits, by Mr. Thurnwald among the natives of 
the Solomon Islands and by Professor R. S$. Wood- 
worth of Columbia University among the primi- 
tive tribes represented at the St. Louis Fair, Mr. 
Goldenweiser says: “The verdict of the above in- 
vestigations is unanimous and unmistakable: the 
senses and the elementary mental reactions of 
aboriginal man are strictly comparable to those of 
his white brethren. No disparity whatever has 


appeared that would suggest congenital racial dif- 
ferences of superiority or inferiority of sense equip- 
ment.” Goldenweiser points out that to go back 


500 years is to wipe out our modern civilization; 
that to go back 200 years is to lose many of its 
distinctive traits. I think it may be said with 
justification, that almost every general statement 
about races of men, is untrue. The genuine man 
or science would be the first to admit this, since 
ne makes his generalizations provisionally, and is 
willing to amend or discard them, when new facts 
or new interpretations are brought to his attention. 


A specimen of the sort of work that passes for 
scientific, is shown up in an editorial in the 
November issue of Opportunity published by the 
Urban League. It concerns tests of the Negro’s 
volition, made by a Dr. Albert Loyal Crane, who 
obtained a degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Columbia University. Here is what Orpportun- 
ity has to say of the work for which Columbia 
University awarded a degree: 

“Dr. Crane decided to study the Negro and, 
accordingly, began his researches with the follow- 
ing question: “What is the psychological explana- 
tion of the impulsiveness, improvidence, and im- 
morality which the Negro everywhere manifests?” 
To sustain his thesis he needed Negro subjects for 
his tests. How they were selected he tells in a 
highly humorous account addressed to fellow 
scientists. Says Dr. Crane: “Only the fellow 
scientist who has attempted to induce a hundred 
southern darkies to offer themselves as subjects to 
an experiment of this sort can have any conception 
of the difficulties involved in actually getting the 
subjects into the laboratory. Threats, cajolery, 
flattery, bribery, and every other conceivable ruse 
within the bounds of reason and the law were 
resorted to in order to bring the number of sub- 
jects up to the desired hundred.” ‘The investigator 
finally resorted to a flat fee of fifty cents and trans- 
portation. “To that old Ford,” he goes on, “and 
an outlay of a few dollars in fees” the writer 
attributes his success in getting ultimately one 
hundred Negro subjects. 

“The fact that Dr. Crane is from Gainesville, 
Georgia, a somewhat backward community, is no 
excuse for any institution’s accepting and publish- 
ing a thesis which in its premise and methods is 
both unscientific and insulting. Whatever his 
results were, they can mean little to science. But 
he got his degree. 

“His best test of “volition” might have been 
his experience in recruiting Negro subjects. It 
seems from his witty account that most of the 
Negroes approached by him completely resisted his 
advances, showing a rather well developed will 
power and resistance to suggestion, threats, and 
coercive innuendo. As they stand, all that his 
tests could possibly have revealed, assuming that 
the tests were sound, was the “volition” of one 
hundred Negroes who at the moment needed 50 
cents. But his findings were compared with white 
persons selected from acquaintances, students, at- 
taches of the office building in which his tests were 
made, and professional men.” 
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This is an excellent example of the sort of 
thing not only accepted in academic circles, to- 
gether with the Madison Grant, Lothrop Stoddard 
type of stuff, but passing current among the 
populace and offered in evidence against the care- 
ful, painstaking, and essentially tentative state- 
ments of such men as Lowie, Goldenweiser, and 
Boas. 

Now theories may be academic. Only very few 
men are competent to judge of the soundness or 
unsoundness of an investigator’s data and of his 
intellectual method in ordering his facts and 


judgments. But theories like the more flagrant 
ones I have cited, are offered dogmatically, they 
are asserted and affirmed. They fit an emotional 
predisposition not only in the man who offers 
them but they appeal to a similar predisposition 
in the people who receive and welcome them. 
They form part of that process called “rationaliza- 
tion”, by which men attribute their own failings 
to the world outside them, and blame others for 
their own faults. There is always a reason for 
what people do even if they do not know the true 
reason, and even if the outsider can only guess 
at it. 


Gandhi 


By Rene Maran 


LITTLE above medium height, a figure of 

excessive thinness, bearing the marks of 
asceticism; in this face of a living dead man, two 
eyes that possess the power to look within—far, 
far within; beautiful eyes they are, too, with rare 
lashes and a look of illness, eyes which nearsighted- 
ness blurs, and which a dream drowns. A brow 
pale and lofty, and emaciated, retreating along the 
temples with a marked zygomatic arch; two ears 
which do not seem large only because aenemia has 
made them fleshless—and in doing it, seems some- 
how to have made size negligible. A nose thin, 
delicately chiseled, fine in line, with narrow nos- 
trils; lips that are thick, what you might call ripe, 
lips which are eloquent at once with the volup- 
tuousness of sacrifice, and the oedema of illness and 
deprivation. A chin small, somewhat retreating; 
hands long, emaciated, bony, and at the same time 
so transparent that they might be called immaterial ; 
then freeing itself from this physical ensemble ot 
fragility, this trembling, pitiful, diseased body, a 
strength of will deaf to all appeal against it, a will 
unbreakable, intelligent, beneficent and _ serene, 
with, likewise, a touch of that “implacable gentle- 
ness” of Marcus Aurelius—as Renan described 
him—such is Gandhi, the Messiah of today, whom 
all India with fine indifference of castes and re- 
ligions have named Mahatma, which signifies 
“great of soul. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi came of a noble 
family. He was born October second, 1869, in 
Porbandar, a little village in the province Goujerat, 
on the southeast coast of India, in the peninsula 
called Kathiawar, washed by the Sea of Oman. 
In his early childhood he was trained in the disci- 
pline of the Vichnu branch of the Hindoo faith. 
This faith, which is upheld by more than two hun- 
dred and twenty. million of the three hundred and 
twenty who dwell in India, teaches ahimsa or non- 
violence and it counsels to all its followers love of 
one’s fellow men, the pardon of all wrong doing, 
as means which lead more surely to God than in- 
telligence. 


But it was only later, a good deal later, when 
in England Gandhi was finishing his study of law, 
that it was given to him to be able to sound the 
depths of certain passages of the Bhagavad Gita 
(Message of the Master), where the doctrine of 
non-violence—which is the doctrine of renuncia- 
tion—is expounded with great penetration: 

“One must not,” says the Bhagavad Gita, “give 
up the practice of sacrifice, alms-giving, penitence. 

These duties must be done. Sacrifice, alms- 
giving, penitence, are for wise men means of sanc- 
tification. 

But one must learn to do such things and re- 
nounce all their rewards. 

It is not proper to free onesself by means of a 
prescribed deed. To renounce it, is to lose ones- 
self. 

If anyone because of fear of physical suffering 
runs away from a deed, judging it painful, he can 
not reap the reward of renunciation. 

The man who practices in very truth renuncia- 
tion, the man set free, has no different feeling for 
pain than for pleasure. 

It is in performing one’s own duty that one at- 
tains perfection. 

A mind that has freed itself from all attachment, 
master of itself, not controlled by any desire, ele- 
vates itself to the supreme perfection. 

He whose mind is enlightened, he who controls 
himself with a will that is firm, who is detached 
from all the objects of the senses, who has up- 
rooted in himself both passion and hate, 


Who, freed from egotism, from violence, from 
pride, from desires, from anger, from wealth, su- 
perior to all personal calculation, reaches at last the 
calm—and he, he is ready to lose self in the faith 


of the Brahman.” (From “THE GITA”) 


These ancient, sacred texts are so like the 
maxims of the Emperor-Philosopher that they 
could easily be mistaken for them. They are equal 
in elevation of mind and soul. It is true that by 
whatever name they are called, codes of morals, or 
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religion, at a certain height, they are all the same, 
they blend and become one. 

Gandhi did not hesitate to take note of this ele- 
mentary truth. He declared one day: “The faith 
of the Hebrew, Christian, Hindoo, Mahommedan, 
Confucian, had the same place in his heart, because 
they were all children of one Father.” 

He added a little later: “Hindooism teaches man 
to set out and find God according to his own 
dharma (path) and therefore it is able to dwell 
in peace with all.” 

Such words are sufficient to show the broadness, 
the tolerance, of Hindooism. Better still, they 
prove that the God he adores—whether it be Christ 
or a brother in divinity—they differ only in name. 

After the agnosticism of his youth, this is where 
the reading of the Bhagavad Gita led him, the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the Bible, Koran, and 
teaching of Tolstoi. 

It is only the great minds, to be sure, which are 
able to reach the freedom of the spirit like this. 
And since they are as rare as great—and one can 
easily count them all—because they seldom come 
oftener than one in an hundred years, one should 
accord to their words not only respect, but just as 
large an audience as possible. 

Romain Rolland has devoted a book to Gandhi 
which is admirable in every way. It is well nigh 
perfect indeed. And it would be altogether per- 
fect if he had not forgotten entirely the early years 
of this great religious patriot. These years are less 
known, and they are likewise noblest and most lov- 
able; the time when he was groping to find THE 
PATH—and had not yet touched it. 

In those old days, just as today, he was in love 
with truth and justice; he hated dissembling and 
falsehood, but he was even then so freed from social 
prejudice and narrowness that he associated with 
the not-to-be-touched, the impure, whom the Hin- 
doos cast aside, and who were scorned by them of 
the higher castes. 

He was married at twelve. When a few years 
later, having received his diploma for secondary 
studies, he was indebted to the sacrifice of his 
elder brother and an uncle, to be able to go to 
England to receive a degree in law. His mother 
bitterly opposed this and sentence of excommunica- 
tion was pronounced against him by his caste. 

He returned in 1891 with the diploma in his 
pocket which permitted him to practice law in the 
courts of his native India. 

He remained, however, barely eighteen months; 
he pleaded successfully in the courts of Rajkout, 
and likewise in Bombay, succeeded in being re- 
admitted to his caste, and became reconciled with 
the religion which he had denied. Then a law 
suit having called him to Natal, he set out for 
South Africa. Here his martyrdom commenced ; 
here were the bitter days that led to his apostleship. 

In fact, no sooner had he set foot in Natal, than 


he found himself subject to the insolence, the sys- ° 


tematic and ingenious brutality of the whites, 
who, under pretext of carrying forward a civilizing 


program, forced to the yoke of ignominious servi- 
tude all other defenseless races. 

Everywhere, in the trains, in the hotels, at 
Pretoria, at Durban, at Pietermaritzbourg, because 
of his color—in spite of the fact that he was a 
lawyer by profession, he had to put up with the 
strangest insults and the worst vexations. 

Discouraged, he thought of giving all up and 
going back to the land of his birth. But this weak- 
ness was merely of momentary duration. Sud- 
denly he understood that he had no right to aban- 
don his compatriots, that it was his duty to defend 
them by all the means that English law put at 
his disposal, and along with them, all the rabble 
of pale and ragged Chinese, poor wretches of Ne- 
groes, to whom the Europeans deigned to speak 
only by means of repeated lashes or by blows from 
the guns. For, whether they wish it or not, the 
civilized world should not in the future be without 
knowledge—be it French, Belgian, Dutch, Spanish, 
English, Italian, Portuguese, or American,—that 
brutality, pillage, death, sudden assassination, in- 
cendiarism was used as the only method of com- 
munication and understanding between them and - 
other peoples who have committed the inexpiable 
crime of not belonging to the same race. 

He remained. 

From this moment his life—which was the 
Sacred Scriptures in action—was all moulded upon 
this conception of duty. He devotes himself en- 
tirely to safe-guarding his fellows; he devotes him- 
self wholly to their protection. Little by little, he 
lifts them out of their attitude of not caring, out 
of their habitual apathy, inspiring them with 
strength of will and the faith that gives life. He 
had been rich. He impoverishes himself of all his 
worldly goods for the profit of the poor, the suf- 
fering. By virtue of petitions, he at length gains 
the ear of the House of Lords and his words make 
their way to the English King himself, and at 
length all England knows of the villainy, the base- 
ness, the hypocrisy of its functionaries and the 
English judges who are in power in Natal. Cease- 
lessly he exposes their baseness, he denounces the 
false policies they carry out, their constant abuse 
of power, their negligences, the illegal acts to which 
they resort, taking every advantage, as was their 
custom, of the right of the strongest. The repara- 
tions which he has demanded are delaved; he goes 
back to India and points out to all India the 
wretched treatment which England has meted out 
to Hindoos in Natal. 

From all directions protests come, fuse, throw 
out their fury of rebellion, multiply. England 
is aroused and promises to indignant India that 
she will bring about a better order of things, and 
she will do away with the causes of the old dis- 
content. 

The emotion was feigned and the promises were 
vain and false. In fact, the Colonial English op- 


posed him en masse, accuse him, in addition, of 
falsifying; libel him, instigate popular uprisings 
against him, lay snares for him. 
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On many occasions, in spite of the struggle 
that he is leading, not against England, but merely 
against English methods of colonization, it was 
useless for him to assert his loyalty, which was the 
most sincere and the most disinterested; it was use- 
less for him, for example, to point to his services 
in the Boer War in providing litter bearers. When 
the war was over—after all his service to the 
English it was in vain that a medal of gratitude 
was demanded for him. It was all to no use that 
he distinguished himself again in 1914, during epi- 
demic of the pest in Johannesburg; and in 1916 
again, at time of the Zulu Revolt, because Euro- 
pean blood is blue blood and all the races must bow 
before it. ‘They continued to persecute more than 
ever his compatriots, and him with them, because 
he still kept on defending them, putting up—with 
all his ability—a legal defense for their grievances, 
and trying to procure for them some legitimate 
return. 

Then, finding out that England—incorrigible in 
the matter, was turning the deaf ear more and 
more, and that General Smuts labeled every act of 
_his by name of some new iniquity, Gandhi, on Sep- 
tember eleven, 1916, advised the Hindoos—for the 
first time—to resist ignominy, the abuse of which 
they were the constant victims, by means of satya- 
graha, a word which he translates himself as fol- 
lows: The triumph of truth, by force, of the soul 
and of love. 

Blows, insults, threats, prisons, forced labor, 
stone-throwing, illness, confiscation of property, 
nothing must change their tenacious serenity, noth- 
ing must batter down the passive resistance of his 
compatriots, the resistance of these “dirty coolies,” 
of these “dirty Asiatics,’ who, looking upon him 
as their father and protector—even when he is 
away and not among them—obey blindly the noble 
words of his preachment. 

When India learned what was going on in 
South Africa, India arose in rebellion. ‘The agi- 
tation, the popular discontent, were such that 
Lord Harding, Viceroy of India, sensing the trou- 
ble to be sufficiently grave, was obliged to inter- 
cede with the Government and the English Crown. 

Gandhi—who had been arrested—was set free, 
then arrested again at Teakworth, and condemned 
at Dundee, to nine months hard labor—Gandhi 


was set at liberty! Shortly afterward, influenced 
by the impulsive gesture of events and Hindoo 
popular opinion, united with certain world-opinions 
in high quarters, General Smuts and the Parlia- 
ment of the Union voted a law which guaranteed 
Hindoo residents of South Africa the most ele- 
mentary justice. 

In July 1914, Gandhi having obtained almost 
all that was desirable for his compatriots, left 
forever the land where in suffering of body and 
grief of soul, he had learned to know himself, to 
control himself, and then to dominate and con- 
quer. 

If he had not been freed from egotism, from 
violence, from pride, from desire, trom anger, 
from riches; if he had not been superior to any 
personal motive, he would have shown pride and 
arrogance in his results, and in the work which 
he had accomplished. 

But like the Parsee, Dadabhai, and Professor 
Gokhale, his masters in nationalism, he was with- 
out pride, without desire, without anger, having 
long ago renounced all these petty, cheap, mun- 
dane triumphs. 

Unfortunately it is all this long and patient, long 
preparation, all this noble sacrifice of self, that Ro- 
main Rolland forgot to tell us in his book. 

He was wrong—very wrong. In tact Gandhi, 
this great religious patriot, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished martyrs of the races that have suffered— 
have been forced to suffer from the civilizations 
of the occident—the most representative of all. 

To be sure Romain Rolland disapproves of all 
this, hurls invective against it, condemns it. 

But in order to condemn it better, he should 
not have neglected certain facts and occurences 
that gave spirit to the eloquent report he made 
against them. 

He has indeed committed a great fault, in not 
describing for us minutely, step by step, that Road 
of the Cross along which this superhuman man 
traveled, this man whom without any doubt soon 
death will transfigure, and then detach in free- 
dom of the achieved glory which is his. 

Translated by 
Edna Worthley Underwood, 
La Grifte Littéraire 


Better Human Relationships 


By Carotine G. NoRMENT 


It has become the fashion to speak of this pres- 
ent age as an age of confusion worse confounded. 
One hears much of the aftermath of war—of the 
intensification of enmities and antagonisms—often 
of despair over the eventual recovery of the world. 
And it is undoubtedly true that these criticisms 
have their root in fact. All sorts of problems, 


economic, political, moral have been heightened by 
the long years of fear and catastrophe which the 
war brought. 


But on the other hand it is very clear that all 
this confusion cannot be of such swift growth. 
Mankind has not in ten years deteriorated from 
a state of Eden innocence to a state of utter de- 
pravity. We are not lost in an impenetrable jungle 
into which the War has led us. Rather, I 
think, we are just coming out into a clearing, from 
which we can view the tangled growths of the 
forest behind and around us, and get a long 
breath and a view of ways to clear out the jungle 
that lies ahead. 
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Among the growths that form that jungle, we 
see more and more clearly that one of the most 
noxious is the matter of prejudice between differ- 
ent groups of people. Humanity, striving for place 
in the sun, has formed habits of selfishness, acquisi- 
tiveness and self-protection. Naturally enough, 
groups have formed which are antagonistic to other 
groups which are even slightly dissimilar. This is 
the whole root of our various general prejudices, 
I think; the following through many generations 
of the instinct of self-preservation. For instance 
take the Japanese question. We fear the yellow 
races. Their industry, sobriety, and ability make 
them formidable competitors. They are too far 
away for their obvious virtues to weigh in the scale, 
as they must with any fairminded person, were they 
near at hand. And so our children imbibe feelings 
of distrust and unfriendliness to the Japanese. This 
is from one point of view excellent training for 
citizens who will one day be required to decide 
our Japanese policy, particularly if we desire to 
exclude the yellow immigrant. 

All this process needs to confirm it is our habit 
ot “rationalizing”, as Dr. Robinson calls it—find- 
ing good reasons, post facto, for the acts we have 
already committed, or for our established attitudes 
of mind. And so we simply assert the inferiority 
of the yellow race, and the case is closed. 

The case of the Negro is somewhat different. 
Here we have not the same history of economic 
competition—but of economic, social and moral de- 
gradation and exploitation. Were we entirely 
honest with ourselves, the whole position would 
be untenable. And so we rationalize again, and 
again assert racial inferiority. Unfortunately there 
is enough real individual inferiority here, caused by 
all forms of white exploitation, long lack of edu- 
cation, impossible living conditions, lack of proper 
medical care, etc., to lend color to the assertion in 
the ears of the shallow-minded or uninformed, 
and to constitute a major indictment of the whole 
white-American attitude. What we consistently 
fail to see is the individual superiority which also 
exists, and which is the more weighty in contro- 
verting the racial-inferiority theory in that it has 
developed out of such adverse conditions. 

We have a similar situation with regard to 
national prejudices. Why should we hate the Ger- 
mans? For just the same reason that I was taught 
in my childhood to hate the English and the Yan- 
kees and the Spaniards. Having made war against 
them, we must find a way to justify ourselves 
for that history. And so we assert inferiority— 
this time political and ethical, since the Germans, 
as a race, are perilously like ourselves. 

And Russia? Well added to all the natural fears 
engendered by her recent Terror, and by exaggerated 
propaganda about it, Russia is the great new 
political competitor—the land which has advanced 
and put into form the newest political theory and 
system in the world, as the colonies did in 1776 
—and as we have, almost in our time, seen the 
devastating effects of political democracy on the 


older governmental systems, we have good reason 
to fear that a newer system will one day put ours 
to rout, and incidentally, in this case, destroy our 
present system of property,—the dearest thing in 
the world to the conservative mind. And so we 
assert the moral, ethical and political inferiority of 
the Russians, and raise the words “Bolshevik” and 
“Soviet” to the highest rank in our comminatory 
vocabularies, along with “red,” “socialist,” ‘“com- 
munist,” “anarchist” and “radical.” 

Again with the “inferior” nations of Latin 
America “enlightened self-interest” has led us to 
exploit them economically, to protect ourselves with 
military force under guise of protecting their in- 
terests, and then, again rationalizing, to explain 
our deeds by declaring their inferiority—in this 
case political incapacity. 

We might go on to speak of the matter of class 
prejudice as it applies to the industrial worker, 
whére I think we see a combination of the “com- 
plexes” inherited from slavery and now produced 
by economic competition; and of the prejudice 
against foreigners in this country, the root of which 
is practically entirely economic. It is clear enough 
that the instinct to self-preservation has driven us 
into positions we cannot hold. And so we are 
driven to challenge all those opinions we hold so 
tenaciously about our own superiority and the 
inferiority of other groups. 

There seem to be two methods of dealing with 
men’s minds on these subjects. We can, nay, we 
must use the method of overt educaion. We must 
make available and popular the facts about relative 
racial capacity, as far as science and history can 
make them clear. The newly popular science of 
anthropology is doing this. We must create a new 
appreciation of Japanese integrity, German thor- 
oughness, Spanish-American idealism, Negro mu- 
sic, the Russian theatre, simply by the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. We must, if we are honest, 
let light into the whole economic system under 
which we live, and challenge it at every point 
where injustice or unfairness occurs. 

But right along with this, if it is to get anywhere 
at all, must go the process of making friendship 
between the groups. It is not sufficient to tear 
down the old prejudices. Constructive growth 
must take its place, else the whole vicious thing 
grows again. We must know each other, quite 
simply and naturally, as we know the members of 
our own traditional groups. Only in this way 
will barriers really disappear. 

It is this very obvious thing that we are working 
at at Woolman School. The school is so small a 
venture, and the group we touch is so incon- 
siderable in numbers that from that point of view 
it deserves no notice. It is a little school for social 
and religious study, under the care of the Society of 
Friends. (Our Society has no clergy and so main- 
tains no schools of theology; but recognizing the 
ministry of all its members, it has always striven 
for the religious education of all its membership. ) 
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Lately it has become more and more apparent 
that as our spiritual life is an integral part of the 
spiritual life of the world, and as our social tes- 
timonies rest on the assertion of the unity and 
spiritual equality of all men, we cannot, working 
alone, find our real spiritual and social relationship 
to the world. We are deeply concerned with human 
relationships; we conceive this to be one of the 
deepest aspects of religion. But such matters,— 
those of the relationship of races, nations, classes, 
or social groups of any sort,—have too long been 
faced from the purely academic viewpoint. And 
so we are trying to take the honest next step—to 
bring together persons to whom our course is ot 
value, from all these various groups, and together 
to face the fundamental problems of our life and 
thought. 

It is exceedingly simple, but it is also intensely 
interesting and inspiring to find that as the scientist 
in his laboratory sees his dream and theory con- 
firmed by the subtle processes of chemical or physi- 
cal action and reaction, and so knows that he is 
discovering the path of a physical law, so we here 
find that our theory of the unity and equality of 


men actually works out in life. As C. F. Andrews 
says (Living Age, September 30, 1924), “We 
are finding out more and more, as we draw closer 
together and learn to understand one another, that 
the moral unity of the human race has been with 
us deep down in our hearts all the while, because 
human nature is one, and the human race is one. 
. . . The harmony exists. It is not for us to cre- 
ate it or to rediscover it, but rather to play its in- 
finiely varied music over and over again, according 
to our spiritual power.” 

During the past year we have had as members 
of our Woolman School family a German, an 
Austrian, a Russian, a Russian Jew, a Chinese, 
two English people, and two Negroes, and have 
had as house-guests members of various other 
groups: Czechish, Polish, Swiss, Canadians, French, 
more Russians and English and Germans and Ne- 
groes and members of Labor groups. And we 
have in our own lives experienced that subtle al- 
chemy which transmutes our narrower lives unto 
parts of the greater life of humanity. 

We recommend this positive experimental method 
as a basis for the building of our new Ameri- 
canism. 


cA Biographical Sketch of Archibald H. Grimke 


By ANGELINA W. GRIMKE 


Seventy-five years ago, the seventeenth of last 
August, my father was born on his father’s planta- 
tion, ‘““Caneacre,” thirteen miles out of Charleston, 
S. C., He was the eldest of three sons. Henry 
Grimké, his father, was a member of one of 
Charleston’s aristocratic families; Nancy Weston 
Grimké, his mother, was a slave by birth, but a 
most remarkable woman. I knew her for the only 
time, the last year of her life (she lived to be 
eighty-four) and though I was a child, then, | 
can remember her perfectly. She spent her days, 
sitting in a large rattan rocker in her sunny room 
on the second floor back of my uncle’s Washington 
home. She moved about seldom and then with the 
greatest difficulty, leaning on a cane; but there was 
something unconquerable, indomitable in that bent, 
gaunt body and in that clean-cut, eagle-like face. If 
she yielded to age it was only inch by inch. 
Her keen old eyes could flash and I never heard 
her speak in uncertain tones. Once she had been 
beautiful. My father has a picture of her in her 
early forties, I should say, and there is that in 
her face and her bearing that is truly regal. 
Doubters in reincarnation should have known her. 
Sometime, somewhere, that spirit must have lived 
in the body of a great queen or an empress. How 
else explain her? But the most beautiful thing 
about her was her mother love. It was the guid- 
ing passion, the driving force in her long life. 
There was literally no sacrifice she would not have 
made for her children. In defense of them she 
would have torn an enemy to pieces. I never 


saw my uncle John, until I looked down at his 


dead face in his coffin; but often and often, I have 
heard both my father and my uncle pay her the 
highest and finest tribute that can be paid to any 
woman—that what they are they owe mainly to 
her, her teachings and her love. A vivid, power- 
ful, unselfish personality ! 

My father has told me he was born with a 
caul over his face, the possessors of which, I believe, 
are supposed to have bestowed upon them two 
gifts, the seeing of ghosts and the being lucky. 
One ghost only has he seen, that of an exceedingly 
disagreeable white sister-in-law, who was very 
much alive at the time, though sick in bed. She 
appeared to him while he was chopping wood. 
This was years ago and he was a mere child, but 
he is certain of his experience. She gradually dis- 
appeared before his eyes as did the Cheshire cat in 
“Alice in Wonderland”, the great difference being 
that whereas, in the case of the cat, it was the 
grin that went last, in her case, it was the prying, 
suspicious eyes. And as for luck. Well, if the 
getting of things through difficulties by the sweat 
of the brow and by struggle; if the having of one’s 
share of hardships, of poverty, of suffering; if the 
sticking to an ideal through the most utter dis- 
couragements; if the standing alone, at times, on an 
unpopular side because one knows oneself to be 
right; if the refusing to bend the knee or the head 
for the sake of expediency—if all of these spell 
luck, then my father has, indeed, been lucky. A 
kindly Providence has never dropped plump and 
goodly things into his waiting, quiet lap. In the 
last analysis, what is luck? Who knows? 
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ARCHIBALD H. GRIMKE 
(From a drawing by Francis W. Holbrook) 


When my father was three or four years old, my 
grandmother moved to a little house on Cummings 
Street, in Charleston. It was simple, crude even, 
for they were very poor; but when did poverty 
ever bother boys much? These were mainly happy 
years for them, the source, now, of many a pleas- 
and and laugh provoking recollection. Here the 
little family lived until 1865. 

I have never seen a picture of my father as a 
little boy; but he has been described to me. He 
was not robust in appearance (he was too sensi- 
tive, too highly-strung to be that) but he was wiry 
and possessed that indispensable quality, -vitality. 
His face framed in auburn curls had the deceiving 
gentleness, I have been told, of a young angel’s. 
I use the expression “deceiving gentleness” ad- 
visedly, as shall soon be seen. 

As the years passed, Cummings Street came to 
know the three Grimké boys. No, not because 
they loved church and Sunday-school and washed 
their faces and hands and behind their ears and 
kept their clothes in spotless condition, but because 
of all the fighters in the street, they were the great- 


est. Each was an adept in his line and invincible 
in it. My uncle John was the champion “butter,” 
my Uncle Frank the champion “biter” and my 
father the champion “kicker.”” The trio always 
fought in unison, an attack upon one being an 
attack upon all. Against such a versatile Grimké 
army what could the other boys do? Nothing on 
the street dared to appear aggressive even. <A 
good many years have passed since then, but the 
Grimké brothers are fighters to this day, pens and 
tongues proving as efficient weapons as teeth and 
feet. 

Before the Civil War, the three brothers learnt 
their “Three R’s” in a sedate little school conducted 
by some white southern gentlemen of Charleston 
for the children of free colored people. After the 
war, as was to be expected, a great change came 
into the lives of the little family. It began in 
this way. Gilbert Pillsbury, the brother of the 
famous abolitionist, Parker Pillsbury, and himself, 
an abolitionist, came to Charleston from the 
North to be its first mayor during the Reconstruc- 
tion Period. With him came his wife, Frances, 
who opened, for the colored youth of the city, what 
was known as the Morris Street School. To this 
school went the three boys. They were good stu- 
dents and successful, but the most important part 
of this experience was that they gained a lasting 
and powerful friend in Mrs. Pillsbury. So inter- 
ested did she become that she finally determined 
that the two elder boys, Archibald and Francis, 
should go North to get their education. 

My father was sixteen, then, and my uncle 
Frank fifteen, when after many prayers and much 
heartbreak and the final consent of the ambitious, 
self-sacrificing mother, they set their faces towards 
the North and went eagerly to seek their Great 
Adventure. There is always something pathetic 
about confident youth setting forth to conquer the 
world, their trust in themselves and in their 
stars is so high and they never, never suspect that 
sooner or later just around some innocently ap- 
pearing corner, Disappointment is lying in wait. 
It was “sooner” rather than “later” for the two 
boys. Mrs. Pillsbury had sent them, as she sup- 
posed, into families where in return for work done 
by them they would be educated. My father spent 
six months at Peacedale, R. I., in a pleasant enough 
family and my uncle in Stoneham, Mass., but the 
longed for opening to their education never ap- 
peared. In the meantime, the mother feeling, as it 
seemed to her, that she had made the sacrifice of 
separation for nothing, from her children, went 
to see Mrs. Pillsbury. The result of this visit was, 
that Mrs. Pillsbury took up the cudgels again for 
them and, although President Isaac N. Rendall felt 
they were entirely too: young, she was finally in- 
strumental in getting them into Lincoln University. 

The four years which followed were happy 
enough for the two boys. A new universe was 
theirs, a new outlook on life and lasting friend- 
ships. It was not always the easiest matter to make 
both ends meet: they had to work during their 
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summers either at waiting or teaching little coun- 
try schools in the South, but all this seemed merely 
to add a zest to their happiness. They enjoyed 
their studies to the full; they enjoyed all the 
school activities and, of course, all the usual horse- 
play and fun of college boys. Here they had their 
first lessons in leadership. My father during these 
early years was very conventionally religious and, 
at the age of eighteen, was ordained an elder in the 
Presbyterian Church. So religious was he, in fact, 
that his friends expected him to beeome the min- 
ister and my uncle Frank, the lawyer. At first 
President Rendall watched the boys from afar. 
What he saw interested him. Soon interest became 
love and between them, one the one hand, and the 
dear old gentleman, on the other, there grew up a 
most beautiful friendship. Whenever and wherever 
he could, he helped them. Through him they be- 
came student-teachers and my father was made the 
only colored librarian Lincoln ever had, for Lin- 
coln is the sole colored university with neither « 
colored professor nor a colored trustee. 

A small thing may have an amazing effect. It 
was during my father’s sophomore year that Prof. 
Bowers wrote a letter to Congressman Shella- 
barger. In it he spoke of the attainments and the 
scholarship of a certain young colored boy, Archi- 
bald H. Grimké, by name. The congressman, 
thinking it remarkable that ony one with colored 
blood should have achieved such a reputation for 
himself sent the letter to the newspapers as a syn- 
dicated article and out the news went all over the 
country. In Hyde Park, Mass., at this time, were 
living two sisters, Angelina and Sarah Grimkeé, 
sisters also of Henry Grimké, the father of these 
boys. Angelina was married to the brilliant anti- 
slavery orator, Theodore D. Weld. It has often 
been said that the life of some people reads like 
a romance. The life of these two sisters was truly 
one. In the aristocratic southern blood of Angelina, 
when she was only a girl, there strangely enough 
boiled up and over a most violent hatred of 
slavery. Sarah, the elder sister, felt exactly as 
she did, and these two utterly inexperienced women, 
carefully -sheltered from birth, broke without a 
qualm with their traditions and their family, came 
North and joined themselves to the abolitionists. 
Courage, it took, tremendous courage. Now, it 
happened that the syndicated article about my 
father came to the eyes of Angelina. The name 
“Grimké” immediately riveted her attention. A 
correspondence began between her and the boys 
and, in their junior year, accompanied by her son, 
Stuart, she came to visit them. She now did a 
thing that seems well nigh unbelievable. Becom- 
ing convinced that these boys were her brother’s 
children, she acknowledged them as her nephews! 
More, upon their graduation she invited them to 
visit her and her family in Hyde Park. 

They went. They often laugh, now, over the 
picture they must have presented to the astonished 
eyes of the Weld family that was the simplest of 
the simple in manner, dress and living. To the 


boys this was a great occasion, the greatest in all 
their lives and, cost what it might, they were 
determined to live up to it. They were virtually 
penniless, but each carried a cane, wore a high silk 
hat which had been made to order, and boots that 
were custom-made. Whatever the aunts and the 
Welds thought, they were welcomed with wide 
open arms and hearts and made at home. The 
simplicity here soon taught them their lesson. 


But this Boston experience had a much more 
far-reaching effect upon the life of my father. At 
the end of their visit they both returned to Lincoln 
where my father took both his A.B. and M.A., 
but a love for Boston and the North had entered 
into his blood, and he was happy enough when his 
Aunt Sarah decided in 1872 that he should return 
and attend the Harvard Law School. His second 
and last year, for the course then was two years, 
he won a scholarship. Upon his graduation in 
1874 there came a slight rift between him and the 
aunts over where he should practice. They be- 
lieved his chances would be much better in the 
South; but he, knowing what it meant to be, 
for the first time, a free man, was not a bit in- 
clined to leave Boston. Luckily for him, at this 
jjuncture, a Mrs. Walling, with whom he had lived 
in Cambridge while a student, came to his rescue 
and interested the well-known lawyer, William I. 
Bowditch, in him, who, from the goodness and 
kindness of a big heart, admitted the young man 
into his office. 

During the two preceding years and during the 
years that were to follow the study of law was 
to prove a very small part of his education. As I 
suggested the “Boston experience’ was to have a 
far-reaching effect. If the world of thought at 
Lincoln was new, how much newer was that 
world into which he now entered. His whole out- 
look became changed and vastly different reactions 
to life came to be his. Boston was indeed the 
“Hub” in those days. Through the aunts he 
came to know its cultivated people, its artists, 
men and women who did the things that were 
most worth while, who knew and appreciated the 
best in all the walks of life. He met the Fosters, 
Lucy Stone, the famous Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 
his old friends the Pillsburys, Judge Sewell, Dr. 
Bartol, Garrison, Sumner and Phillips, prominent 
and great men of his own race, such as Lewis 
Hayden and Frederick Douglass and more, many 
more besides, names that stand today for the best 
in that life of an older Boston. Is it strange, then, 
that he became a liberal in religion, a radical in 
the Woman Suffrage Movement, in politics and on 
the race question? 

Those first years, after graduation, were hard 
ones. The practice of law, at best, for a beginner 
is not an easy matter. When richer in knowl- 
edge, he left Mr. Bowditch, he made his start in 
partnership with James H. Wolff. Later on he 
formed a new alliance with Butler R. Wilson, but 
it was hard sledding, indeed, those early days. In 
1879 he married and beginning with 1883, for 
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two years he published and edited, with the aid of 
Butler R. Wilson, a colored newspaper called “The 
Hub.” It was in 1884 that he was sent to the 
Republican National Convention as Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s alternate delegate at large. This was the 
convention where both Lodge and Roosevelt, as 
young men, were winning their spurs. 


Although a good part of his association had been 
with the whites, he was always closely identified 
with his own people. For many years he was 
president of Boston’s famous colored literary so- 
ciety, “The Banneker Club.” It is forgotton, 
‘ now, but the Crispus Attucks Monument to which 
we point with pride on Boston Common was 
erected only after a long unpleasant fight on the 
part of colored people and their white sympathizers. 
The main glory for this achievement goes to Lewis 
Hayden; but my father is justly proud of the fact 
that he had his small part in the battle. 


Of all the men that my father has ever known 
there is none that he has loved as he loved Wendell 
Phillips. I never saw that benignant and grand 
old man and yet so vivid is the picture of him that 
my father has drawn for me, over and over again, 
that I can hardly believe I never looked upon him 
in the flesh. He has told me that, many a time, 
he has met Phillips on the streets of Boston and 
that the big-hearted, unconventional, beautiful crea- 
ture has walked along with him holding him by 
the hand. He died in 1884; and none, I suppose, 
can estimate the number of people who mourned 
his death. George William Curtis was chosen 
by the city to deliver the memorial address at the 
famous Tremont Temple; and my father was 
chosen to make the address for the citizens at 
the same place. 


In 1882, he had moved from Boston and gone 
to live in Hyde Park, then a suburb, but now a 
part of greater Boston. It is here that my own 
memories of my father begin. “Tanglewood” 
was the name of the modest two-story grey house 
owned by a couple, in their way as lovable as any 
I have known. Their name was Leverett. They 
lived down stairs and we, up. Some of my pleas- 
antest recollections are of what would be called 
now, our living room—the drawn shades, the yel- 
low lamplight, the big coal stove, the wind or 
rain or snow without pounding against the six 
windows and our “reading-time”. 

It was at the big table in the center of this room 
that he wrote his articles for “The Boston Herald” 
and “The Boston Traveller”; and it was here he 
wrote, for the “True Reformer Series,” published 
by Funk and Wagnalls, his two books, “The Life 
of William Lloyd Garrison” and “The Life of 
Charles Sumner”. 

Once a month, I remember, he used to leave 
me with the Leveretts or the Welds, who still lived 
in Hyde Park (although the aunts were dead ) 
while he went to Westborough, Mass. In 1884 
Governor Robinson had appointed him and, later 
on, Governor Russell reappointed him, a trustee 


of the Westborough Insane Asylum. For ten years 
he served his state not only as a trustee but as the 
secretary of the board, his duty being to make this 
monthly visit. In 1894 all these pleasant days 
came to end, for it was at this time President 
Cleveland appointed him as Consul to Santo 
Domingo. 


Four years he was in Santo Domingo. Of 
that time, personally, I know nothing, as I was 
too young to be taken with him; but I do know 
that he enjoyed the tropics and that his days were 
busy, eventful and happy ones. His one big 
achievement was the settling a law suit over a 
bridge in favor of an American citizen named 
McKay, a suit that had been pending for years and 
a source of great annoyance to this government. 


In 1898 he returned to this country and has been 
here ever since. At first he lived a part of his time 
in Boston and a part in Washington; but, now, 
with the exception of a few months in the sum- 
mer, he makes his home in the capital city. He 
has engaged in no paying occupation since his re- 
turn, but has given his time and his energies to the 
writing of addresses and pamphlets on the race 
question, to the making of speeches and to the 
fighting of race prejudice wherever found. He 
was President for many years of the “American 
Negro Academy” and is now a President emeritus; 
he was a President also of the “Frederick Douglass 
Memorial and Historical Association” and is still 
a member of the society. In the “National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People” 
he has been a director, is still a vice-president and 
has been, for many years, the President of the 
District of Columbia branch. 

In 1919, at Cleveland, he received the “Spingarn 
Medal,” awarded him for a long lifetime of ser- 
vice to his race. President Thwing of Western 
Reserve University made the speech and presented 
the medal and Oswald Garrison Villard came the 
whole way to Cleveland to be present, as a friend, 
at the ceremony. 

As I said in the beginning, he is seventy-five years 
old now. He thinks his work is over. I do not 
agree with him. Perhaps he may come to agree 
with me. Many men have done things and great 
things after seventy-five. He spends his days sit- 
ting in the sunlight. He reads and he thinks. 
Whatever else may be said about him he has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his life is open to the 
inspection of any man; that he has been a consis- 
tent and uncompromising fighter, all his life, for 
the welfare of his race as he has seen it; that the 
fight has been a good one, a clean one and above 
board, unmarred by any pettiness and treachery; 
that he has never turned a deaf ear to any one 
who has come to him with a just cause; that as a 
true friend, himself, he has made true friends; and 
that if all men do not love him, they respect him. 
Pleasant, pleasant thoughts these. 

As his daughter, it is not for me to say whether 
what he has said or done or written is going to 
live—but I know what I think. 
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HE annual meetings of six of the Negro 

Greek letter societies (four fraternities and 
two sororities), were held during December. New 
York was the scene of the Seventeenth Annual 
Alpha Phi Alpha, and the Sixth Annual Delta 
Sigma Theta conventions from December 27th to 
31st. At the same time, Philadelphia was enter- 
taining the delegates of the Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sorority and the Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity; while 
Washington, D. C., was greeting the delegates to 
the Thirteenth Annual Conclave of the Omega Psi 
Phi, and St. Louis was welcoming the Fourteenth 
Annual gathering of the Kappa Alpha Psi Fra- 
ternity. 

Although the social events were brilliant and 
numerous, the serious problems confronting the 
Negro youth and the part that education has played 
in the past and must play in the future in their 


Delegates to the Seventeenth Annual Convention of thiVpha P. 


Fraternities ina 


solution were the dominant features in the discus- 
sions and programs, scholarships, honorary degrees, 
and even in the pilgrimages. 

The pilgrimages were made in each case to the 
graves of those whose life or works have stood out 
for the improvement of the Negro, and were as 
follows: The Alpha Phi Alpha to the grave of 
William Hunton, the first Negro to become an 
international secretary of the Y. M. C. A.; the 
Phi Beta Sigma to that of Mrs. Fannie Jackson, 
a pioneer for Negro education in Philadelphia; and 
the Omega Psi Phi to the resting place in Arling- 
ton of Colonel Charles Young. Thus do they sig- 
nify that college men are not forgetting, in their 
consideration of the achievements of the present and 
in their plans and programs of the future, those in 
the glorious past who have made this world a 
better place in which to live. 
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thi pha Phi Alpha Fraternity, New York City 


ind Sororities 


Honors were bestowed on deserving members as 
a recognition for accomplishments in their particular 
line of endeavor. The Alpha Phi Alpha initiat- 
ing Dr. A. M. Curtis, of Washington, D. C., and 
Alonzo F. Herndon, of Atlanta, Ga., into the 
fraternity as Exalted Honorary Members; and the 
Kappa Alpha Psi conferred laurel wreaths on 
Elder W. Diggs, Indianapolis, Ind., and Robert S. 
Abbott, of Chicago, III. 

The firm belief of these young people in the bene- 
fits of education is demonstrated by the scholarships 
given by the different societies to encourage and 
promote intellectual life among their own and 
other groups. ‘The Douglass Scholarship of Phi 
Beta Sigma was won by Vernon Williams, of Vir- 
ginia Union University, and the $1,000 foreign 
scholarship of the Delta Sigma Theta was given 
to Miss Gwendolyn Bennett, teacher of art at 


Howard University. Alpha Kappa Alpha reports 
several thousand dollars given in scholarships— 
nearly every hcapter giving one, and many giving 
several, one chapter alone totalling $600 in scholar- 
ships for 1924. 

Perhaps the most significant as well as salient 
features of the conventions were thé programs in 
process of promotion. The “Go to High School 
—Go to College” movement of Alpha Phi Alpha; 
the development of bigger and better race business 
plan of Phi Beta Sigma; the “Guide Right” move- 
ment and housing fund of Kappa Alpha Psi; the 
active participation in social service movements and 
vocational guidance of the Alpha Kappa Alpha and 
in addition its national loan scholarship fund; the 
scholarship for foreign study of Delta Sigma Theta; 
and the ideal for promoting intellectual manhood. 
of Omega Psi Phi; all tend to establish the fact 
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Convention of the Alpha Kappa Alpha, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 


that theirs is a program of service and selflessness, 
that in their earnest endeavor to work out their 
own destinies they are conscious of the youth who 
must follow and their greatest efforts are in his 
behalf. The “Go to High School—Go to College” 
campaign has now come to be the “raison-d’etre” 
of the Alpha Phi Alpha. This fraternity feels that 
the commendation its program has received from 
President Coolidge, Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
Governors of the leading states of the country, and 
various educators, and its constructive results dur- 
ing the past five years have definitely assigned to it 
a permanent place in the educational life of the 
Negro. No less effective nor less constructive in 
its far-reaching results is the similar “Guide Right 
Movement” of Kappa Alpha Psi which reports 
1500 high school students interviewed during the 
“Guide Right” week in May. 


Likewise are the sororities keeping pace with the 
fraternities in their interest in the girl today who 
should become the college woman of tomorrow. 
The splendid progress reported and the response 
received by the Alpha Kappa Alpha program for 
educational and vocational guidance and the exten- 
sion of the corresponding activities of the Delta 
Sigma Theta in its “study help” clubs, are worthy 
not only of mention but also of praise. With 
thirty-eight chapters actively engaged in social 
work, in addition to acting on Boards, serving as 
volunteers, and giving of money and other gifts to 
various social organizations, Alpha Kappa Alpha is 
living up to its ideal of service to humanity in social 
as well as educational fields. 


An important event of the Alpha Kappa Alpha 
convention was the presentation of the $1,000 
scholarship offered by Alpha Beta Chapter of New 
York for a year’s study in Europe, made by Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher, eminent American novelist and 


short story writer, to Miss Gwendolyn Bennett, 
young, talented art instructor at Howard Univer- 
sity. Miss Bennett, a graduate of Pratt Institute 
and a Columbia University student, has attracted 
much attention by her drawings, illustrations and 
poems which appear from time to time in Oppor- 
TUNITY, the Crises, the Messenger, and other cur- 
rent magazines. 

Besides the Douglass Scholarship and “Cam- 
paign for a bigger and better race business,” Phi 
Beta Sigma reports having taken active part in the 
National Health Week Campaign and having had 
signal success in its own “Clean Speech Move- 
ment.” 

As an interesting observation it is noted that at 
the conclave of honor men among the delegates to 
the Omega Psi Phi fraternity there were counted 
ten Phi Beta Kappa keys and one Sigma Chi, two 
New England intercollegiate debaters, and two 
members of Olympic teams. 

Many resolutions were adopted, but two stand 
out prominently because of their very general scope. 
The Delta Sigma Theta endorsed the movement 
urging the U. S. Civil Service Commission to sub- 
stitute the use of finger-prints for photographs as 
a means of identifying applicants for Federal posi- 
tions, and endorsed the nomination of Frederick 
Douglas for elevation to the Hall of Fame of 
New York University. Alpha Kappa Alpha ex- 
pressed their gratification of the literary contests 
now being carried on by our foremost magazines. 

An important event of the Delta Sigma Theta 
bar-Nelson, noted writer and speaker; Mrs. 
Florence Cole Talbert, soprano; Mrs. Sadie Mos- 
sell Alexander, the first and youngest Negro woman 
to receive a Ph.D. degree; Mrs. Lillian A. Alex- 
ander, prominent clubwoman and speaker of New 


York; and Mrs. Etnah Boutte of New York. 
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Outstanding Negro Newspapers 


Reiteration ana Detail 


By Eucene F. Gorvon 


ONSIDERABLE comment has been occasion- 

ed by my recent paper on outstanding Negro 
newspapers. " Most of it has been favorable, in 
that it has indicated a tendency towards a desire 
for improvement. I have never hesitated to con- 
cede that the editors of many of the papers criti- 
cized know more about journalism, in all its 
ramifications, than I do. Experience and especial 
talent for the subject are the responsible factors. 
These editors were criticised because they did not 
use their knowledge to the advantage of their pa- 
pers. Some of these gentlemen actually have shown 
resentment towards me personally. Of that I do 
not care to speak. It is of least importance. Such 
evidences of keen resentment are less important to 
me, personally, and to the future of journalism, 
than their secret determination to do better with 
their sheets during 1925. When I review the Ne- 
gro press at the close of this year I expect and 
hope to see some radical changes in the classifica- 
tion as it now stands. Beyond the shadow of a 
doubt there will be more names of papers. Some 
of those named last year will have won higher per- 
centages in all departments; some, perhaps (but I 
hope not) will have lost. 

Many interested persons have asked me why I 
did this or that thing, or for what reason I failed 
to do that or the other. Having answered as best 
I could those who personally put the questions, I 
am reminded that there must be others who, not 
being able to ask questions, formed them in their 
minds. In this article I shall try to make clear 
some phases which are considered obscure in the 
paper which I called “Outstanding Negro News- 
papers.” I shall deal specifically with the papers 
named below, and with no others. I shall not ven- 
ture to answer any queries as to why I included 
“this” newspaper and omitted “that” one. I am 
adamant on this point, because I stand positively 
by the original article on this subject. The “evalu- 
ation” spoke for itself; the classification was made 
according to honest opinion. 

Extracts from three published references to the 
original article particularly interested me. They 
are taken respectively from the Chicago Whip, the 


Blue Helmet (Boston) and the Pittsburgh Courier. 

Says the Whip: 

“. . . His selection and the basis of this vaulted 
election by this ‘authority’ on Negro journalism 
might go well with the average reader, but every 
newspaper man will recognize the fact that the 
author predicated much on the first simple rules 
given to a cub reporter when he begins his work 
on a newspaper... .” 

The Blue Helmet (which is not a newspaper) 
observes: 

. Present day journalism is only in its in- 
fancy. .. . To determine the news value of a 
Negro journal, the first conclusion is, How is the 
news obtained? Ninety-five percent of the news is 
gathered by the rewriting of despatches through the 
medium of telegraphic service controlled and 
financed by metropolitan dailies. . . .” 

The Pittsburgh Courier says: 

“. . . He measures by a cut-and-dried rule—edi- 
torials according to introduction, argument and 
summary. He does not take into account the fact 
that editorials sometimes run according to ‘periods’ 
or ‘campaigns’. ... But note this: according to 
editorial value the Norfolk Journal and Guide 
ranks first, while the Negro World ranks fourth. 
Yet the same man write both.” 

Il. 

Following is the list of the papers which I 
consider to be the most outstanding, published by 
or for Negroes, in this country: 

The Chicago Defender 

The Afro-American (Baltimore, Md.) 

The Norfolk Journal and Guide 

The Pittsburgh Courier 

The Chicago Whip 

The New York Amsterdam News 

The Philadelphia Tribune 

The New York Age 

The Negro World (New York) 

The Tampa (Fla.) Bulletin 

The Pittsburgh American 

The Washington (D. C.) Eagle 

As to those newspapers which were not chosen 
—there are more than 200 hundred in this class 
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—well, perhaps in another year some of these, as 
previously remarked, will be higher in the scale 
than some of this year’s selected ones. Or perhaps 
another critic even now might choose an altogether 
different list of papers and, in evaluating them, use 
methods wholly dissimilar to mine. Or he might 
even choose the identical papers that I chose, yet 
give them, every one, a different percentage of 
excellence in each of their departments. Finally, he 
might decide that those characteristics of a news- 
paper which I named are not due the value of 
percentage which my evaluation gave to each of 
them. 

There is always the possibility of a newspaper's 
“discovering” itself overnight. Nothing under the 
sun keeps a mediocre and unimportant newspaper 
mediocre and unimportant except those persons who 
are engaged in publishing it. Indifference and in- 
efficiency in gathering the news, non-observance of 
“the first simple rules given to a cub reporter when 
he begins his work on a newspaper,” the ignorance 
or ignoring of rudimentary rules of grammar and 
the principles of rhetoric, slovenly editing of copy, 
carelessly making up the paper so as to render an 
unattractive general appearance, catering to, and 
thereby encouraging, an inferior and often unre- 
liable class of advertiser, printing almost ex- 
clusively stale, rehashed tid-bits from metropolitan 
dailies, misusing words, terms and capital letters 
in stories (such as the flagrant misuse of the word 
“Race” by certain newspapers), imitating all of 
white journalism’s vices and practically none of its 
virtues—these are grounds on which most of our 
newspapers, and not alone those which were not 
named in the critique, ought immediately to seek 
improvement of themselves. 

III. 

In making the news standard by which those 
twelve newspapers were measured, I purposely used 
the old formula, well known to newspaper men, rela- 
tive to the “five W’s”: Who? What? When? 
Where? Why (or How) ? That is to say, in the first 
paragraph of each story I sought for the answer 
to each of these questions: Who is the person in- 
volved and about whom the reporter writes his 
story? What happened? What was it all about, 
anyway? What is he writing about? Was it a 
murder or a marriage, an earthquake or a fire? 
What happened? When did all this take place? 
was it last night? If so, at what time? Was it 
this morning? Today, noon? Just when did it 
happen? And where did it take place, and why or 
how? What were all the circumstances? 

I sought the facts by seeking the answers to those 
questions, and in a number of instances I did not 
find all those questions answered. Thereupon the 
story was discarded as failing to meet the test of 
form. In a number of instances, also, these ques- 
tions were found—all of them—answered every 
time in every newspaper examined. This often 
occurred in obscure or unknown journals. But 
the total number of stories printed in such jour- 


nals was insufficient to classify the paper properly 
as a newspaper. A majority of such papers had 
come into possession of their choice bits of news, 
correctly written, by the simple expedient of clip- 
ping them from metropolitan dailies. These papers 
were disqualified. 


The Whip’s indictment is answered in the fore- 
going paragraph. It is necessary only to add that 
the showing made by the majority of newspapers 
justified my making use of “the first simple rules 
given to a cub reporter when he begins his work 
on a newspaper”. Presumably, most Negro re- 
porters have not developed beyond the “cub” stage. 


Those so-called “simple rules’ were sought but 
were found only in rare instances. Even the pa- 


pers which rated highest for excellence as news me- ° 


diums often were surprisingly lacking in the de- 
tails just named. They received their rating in 
some instances not so much on the conformity of 
news stories to ideal types as to the superior num- 
ber of stories printed. After all, a newspaper pri- 
marily is a medium for the disseminating of news; 
and it matters little in the end, to the average 
reader, whether the “five w’s’” were or were not 
answered in the first paragraph. He desires the 
news, and he buys a paper to find it. 


It is fitting that I take cognizance here of the 
Blue Helmet’s criticism. If I correctly interpret 
the editor’s peculiar phraseology, I take it that he 
means to say that the average Negro newspaper 
should not be censured because of its lack of news, 
of because of the quality of the finished product, un- 
less the white dailies are censured too. This is for 
the reason, if I understand him, that most Negro 
newspapers depend on their metropolitan daily con- 
temporaries for their news. This weakness in Negro 
journalism I can not condemn too vehemently. The 
practice of clipping and hehashing stale items, weeks 
after they have appeared elsewhere, is a slovenly 
but characteristic one. It indicates inefficiency ; 
it certainly stamps the guilty person as lacking in 
consideration for his readers and lacking as well in 
journalistic sense. If the excuse be offered that 
some Negro newspapers do not possess the services 
of press associations, then my answer is that the 
sooner their editors join such associations the better 
for all concerned. If unable to do so, then, in jus- 
tice to all concerned, they should give up trying to 
publish newspapers and turn to some other kind 
of work, for they are not doing one constructive 
thing. 

Here let me confess an omission which must 
have been detected by many who read the original 
paper. In evaluating the news stories, and in at- 
tempting to give a percentage of excellence attained 
by each paper in its news department, I neglected to 
say that quantity, as well as conformity to established 
principles of news writing, was being considered. 
The Chicago Defender is as guilty as the most 
obscure newspaper in the country in its viola- 
tion of many properly established rules. But the 
Defender, because it has more news than its ob- 
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scure contemporary, has, ipso facto, more well 
written news. In proportion to its news gathering 
facilities the Tampa Bulletin is every whit as good 
as the Defender. But the Bulletin’s news gather- 
ing agencies are inferior to those of the Chicago 
paper’s, therefore the Bulletin is inferior as a news- 
paper. For, let me repeat, the primary function 
of a newspaper is to print the news—all the news; 
the Defender approaches nearer than any other 
Negro newspaper to that ideal. 
IV. 

As to editorials in Negro newspapers—these are 
requiring of considerably more honest and earnest 
attention than they have been receiving. Even the 
best of them, like those of the Norfolk Journal and 
Guide, the Tampa Bulletin and the New York 
Age, are lacking in those essential qualities which 
characterize great editorials. I am not unaware 
of the fact that in Europe, particularly in France, 
it is held that editorials are comments on current 
news, and nothing else; but this is not Europe, and 
in this country we do not so restrict the function 
of the editorial. Here we hold that the editorial 
is essentially an expression of opinion, confessing 
in the next breath that such definition does not 
cover all editorials. Variations of the one named 
are those which are informative, those which are 
argumentative and those which are merely enter- 
taining. 

Since the range of topics an editorial writer may 
discuss are limitless, so must his range of informa- 
tion be limitless. If he lack academic training, he 
need not necessarily be hampered, for he can 
make himself as fully and as adequately equipped 
as his college trained colleague, if he but know 
where to seek the information desired. Ninety-nine 
and nine-tenths per cent of valuable knowledge, in 
my opinion, lies in one’s knowing what reference 
books to consult. 

Let me quote here what Edward E. Whiting, of 
the Boston Herald, an authority on the subject, has 
to say about the editorial writer: “The ideal 
should combine some of the qualities of the preacher 
and the statesman. Upon him rests a heavy respon- 
sibility. He has power for harm or good. The 
editorial utterance of a strong newspaper has wide 
influence. The two essential qualities for a great 
editorial writer are moral convictions and intel- 
lectual integrity. Neither one is sufficient without 
the other. . . . Every editorial writer needs to 
keep in mind whenever he writes for publication 
the possible consequences of what he says. Reputa- 
tions of public men and of private individuals have 
been made or destroyed by writings of newspaper 
editorial pages.” 

That is one of the most succinctly sufficient sum- 
ming up of the editorial writer’s duties and responsi- 
bilities that I have ever seen. I did not have that 
definition in mind when I wrote the original article, 
but I confess that I have it in mind now, in checking 
up on a number of Negro editorial writers. There 
are fewer, proportionately, than white editorial 
writers, who lack moral convictions; in fact, if 


I may be permitted a facetious moment, our col- 
ored editors are the most morally convicted group 
of men in the country. But are they quite so 
sound on the score of intellectual integrity? Well, 
I do not believe that they all are. 

The Norfolk Journal and Guide undoubtedly 
has the best editorials of all. There was a time 
when I might have said this of the New York Age, 
but James Weldon Johnson (no, I do not per- 
sonally know Mr. Johnson) is no longer writing 
for the Age. Even so, the Age has one of the 
best editorial pages in Negro journalism. It ranks. 
second to that of the Tampa Bulletin. Perhaps 
in another year some paper, at present unimportant 
for its editorial expression, will top the list. 

Permit me to say hastily that most of the edi- 
torials of the Tampa Bulletin owe their beauty 
and charm to the versatility of a writer who is at 
home with any subject. He does not limit him- 
self to topics dealing solely with Negroes, but, as- 
suming the Negroes’ universality of interests, he 
informs them on international and national affairs, 
interprets world’s events and generally entertains 
them by his cleverness. He is undoubtedly one of 
the best editorial writers in the country, white 
or black. 

The editorial form, objected to as “cut-and- 
dried” by the Pittsburgh Courier, is the ideal; 
commonly known as the “three-unit” type, because 
it presents a major premise, a minor premise and a 
conclusion, it not only has been proved to represent 
the best scheme for the beginner to follow, but it 
has always been the type to be chosen in the selection 
by experts of the best in editorials. “One-unit” and 
“two-unit” forms are used, but their use is not so 
general as that of the first. Nor is it essential, either, 
that the divisions named should follow one another 
in the order as indicated. The point is this: There 
must be in every great editorial 1. presentation of 
subject, 2. the writer’s reaction on the matter, and’ 
3. conclusions. 

Concerning the editorials of the Norfolk Jour- 
nal and Guide and those of the Negro World, let 
me say that I had been previously informed. The 
explanation is simple, as Mr. Fortune, who writes 
both, will testify: on the Negro World he is con- 
fined to writing propaganda, but on the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide he meets no such limitations. 
As a matter of course, therefore, he is able to do 
better work on the Journal and Guide. 

V. 

As for the rest, let us go on more hurriedly. The 
essential points in dispute I hope have been cleared 
up. In conclusion I wish to name some common 
faults and to suggest some common remedies. 

Most newspapers published by colored folk, 
like most of those published by white folk, are 
obsessed with the fantastic notion that they must 
coddle “policies” and blindly follow wherever such 
“policies” mislead. The adherence to a fixed 
policy, regardless as to whether it relate to politics 
or to religion, is bad for both the paper and the 
public which supports it. : 
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We must have reporters who are trained for 
their work. If they do not care for schools of 
journalism they ought to be able to find competent 
instructors among editors on their papers. If the 
editors are too incompetent to instruct, they are unfit 
to be editors. If they are unwilling to instruct, 
they are too incompetent to fill their jjobs. 

There is cause for encouragement in the world 
of Negro journalism. Improvements are numer- 
ous, and they are increasing. Colored editors 
are seriously studying their profession, not simply 


aping white editors. They are combining the best 
of the whites’ with the best of their own, and cre- 
ating from the union superlative journalism. 

I hope the questions, asked and unasked, have 
been answered. I am in complete agreement with 
the expressed wish of the editor of OpporTuUNITy, 
that someone tell in a book everything about the 
Negro press. I wish I were capable of performing 
such a task. Surely there must be, among the 
hundreds of old and experienced newspaper men 
throughout the country, someone who would be 
willing to undertake and complete such a work. 


“Ghe Problems of the City Dweller 


By Mary McLeop BetHune 


T is ever the problem of living a rational, 

healthy life in the midst of an environment 
which for the masses is for the most part, unfavor- 
able. It is the problem of fresh air, wholesome 
food, sunshine and freedom within limits as piti- 
lessly circumscribed as prison walls. It is the 
problem of making an increased wage, a better 
school, an easily accessible and cheap means of 
transportation, electric light, motion pictures, 
parades and band concerts, a policeman on the 
corner and propinquitous neighbors, compensate 
for the sweep of the hill, the greeness of expansive 
meadows, and the lure of the endless road. It is 
the problem of getting a chance to live the abun- 
dant life, the door to which in our urban centers 
yields only to the touch of a golden key. 

The problem has been greatly intensified in the 
past ten or twenty years by the rush from the rural 
districts. ‘This rush has been neither sectional nor 
racial. Every section of the country has felt it. 
While there may be specific causes back of the 
“push” that has moved hundreds of thousands of 
Negroes from the Southern States to various points 
in the North-east and middle West, the migra- 
tion can be truthfully considered as only another 
phase of the general movement of population from 
the rural towards the urban centers. In fact, for 
a long period, preceding the migrations of large 
bodies of Negroes northward there was a steady 
and perceptible increase in the Negro population of 
Southern cities caused by a movement of this ele- 
ment of the population from the country to the 
city. 

“During the past 30 years there has been a 
great shift of population from the country to the 
town, and every class of towns, from village to 
great cities, has grown, whereas the country dis- 
tricts have actually decreased in population. ‘The 
increase of the Negro urban population in the 
South in the decade 1910-1920 was 396,444 or 
56,000 more than the increase for the same period 
in the number of Negroes in the North from the 
South—340,260. More than one-third—34% of 
the total Negro population is living in urban terri- 
tory. The census *reports show an actual de- 


crease of 234,876 or 3.4% in the Negro rural 
population of the United States. In 1910 the num- 
ber of Negroes reported as living in rural territory 
was 7,138,534. In 1920 the number thus living 
reported was 6,903,658.” 

A powerful contributory cause for recent leglis- 
lation in the restriction of immigration was the 
alarming extent to which our future citizens were 
concentrating in the large seaport and manufacturing 
cities instead of seeking the extensive and unworked 
agricultural lands of the middle West and the 
West. It is not necessary for me to worry you 
with census figures, and other statistics compiled 
by special investigators to establish the fact that 
the problem of the city dweller has been greatly 
intensified by this almost steady and constant 
movement of the rural dweller to the urban cen- 
ters. The causes back of this almost universal 
movement of population cityward are usually con- 
ceded to be economic, educational and social. 

In spite of the manifold movements, plans and 
efforts to make Farming and other rural pursuits 
pay, the country lad still turns his eye towards 
the city as his El Dorado. He wants a shorter 
working day; wages that will insure him good 
clothes and creature comforts; an opportunity to 
advance in earning power as he increases his ability 
to be of service in his calling; a fair chance to ac- 
quire wealth and become a leader in his community. 
To the country lad with plenty of time to dream 
while he plods thru days and days of monotonous 
routine, this is what the city means. To many an 
adult, weary of the grind and isolation of wresting 
a living from the soil, it offers an opening for a 
new chance, a realized vision. And so _ they 
come—young and old—beardless youth and gnarled 
old age—all expecting that the road to wealth 
and power and influence lies down the great white 
way of the modern city. 

The cry of the Soul to know has given another 
push to this modern move towards the city. 
Longer school terms; better-equipped school build- 
ings; more capable teachers; the broadening in- 
fluence of lectures; concerts, motion pictures, li- 
braries, parades and festive and holiday occasions, 
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have lured many a grizzled homesteader to aban- 
don home and ancestral acres and move city- 
ward. The widening out and diversification of 
the modern high school with its facilities for teach- 
ing the technique of skilled trades and business; 
home economics and agriculture as well as the arts 
and sciences. The extending of education at the 
public expense in some cities to include even a 
college education. The offering of night courses 
for underprivileged boys and girls, men and women. 
These are advantages which even the phonograph, 
the motion picture machine and the radio cannot 
compensate for in the country. 


Then, again, in spite of automobiles, Fords, 
good roads and the transmission of electric light 
current over long distances, the country is still a 
lonely place for thousands and thousands of 
dwellers. Weary of quilting parties, barnraisings 
and quarterly meetings, they are impelled cityward 
by the age-old urge towards companionship and 
recreation. Happiness is usually a result of a per- 
fact balancing of work-time, play-time and rest-time, 
and the normal human being is likely to continue 
to migrate until he arrives at a place where that 
balance comes nearest to being struck. The city 
with its socialized Churches, its civic clubs, its 
parks, its easily accessible amusement resorts and 
centers, its playgrounds, its bathhouses and skat- 
ing rinks; its roof gardens, theatres and cabarets 
exert a pull as mighty as the social push of the 
rural populations toward the metropolitan centers. 


Though not so often mentioned as a cause, the 
desire for protection has impelled many: a rural 
dweller to move into or nearer the city. This is 
especially true with Negro rural dwellers in nearly 
every part of the South, where the lack or indiffer- 
ence of constabulary or police agencies make the 
possession of property uncertain—often hazardous 
and the safeguarding of life uncertain. These 
people turn towards the cities for protection in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed them under the 
constitution, and a half chance to defend them- 
selves should these rights be infringed upon. They 
also seek the protection from fire and ravages of 
disease which the superior organization and super- 
vision of city life afford. 

Because of these causes—educational—economic 
—social—the country has been for decades dis- 
gorging itself into the cities and the very obtaining 
of the advantages it has come to seek presents the 
biggest problem to the city dwellers. To get 
wealth when the cost of living keeps pace or a 
little in advance of increased wages; to enjoy edu- 
cational advantages when creature needs require 
the time of all whose strength can be turned into 
wages; to aprpeciate recreations that take for toll 
the coin that should be spent for fuel and bread; 
to have better health and longer life in crowded 
ghettoes and sunless rooms; to have a neighbor in 
the man that lives next door and a friend in the 


thousands that pass unknowing and unknown along 
a hundred ways; to have children who will not 
grow to adult life unacquainted with a tree or 
afraid of a blade of grass; to have counting rooms 
and generous hearts; great white ways and un- 
stained souls; apartment houses and the spirit of 
home; this, my friends, in homely, unscientific 
language, is the problem of the city dweller. 


To meet this problem is the social challenge of 
our generation! To assist the city dweller to 
make the adjustments necessary to a full posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the manifold blessings and 
privileges of urban life is the business of the 
Church; the mission of the trained social werker; 
the raison d’étre of organized philanthropy and 
charity. To this task should be applied the 
earnest and intelligent aid of every group that 
makes up the population of our cities. It requires 
cooperation among racial groups widely differing 
in language, national customs, and color. It re- 
quires mutual racial respect and confidence. It re- 
quires tolerance and a courageous application to all 
sorts of unusual maladjustments, of the principle 
of the Golden rule. Whether the newcomer to 
the city is from Texas or South Carolina; whether 
he is from the Steppe of Russia or the sunny Plains 
of Italy; whether he is of Nordic hue, or wears 
the “shadowed livery of the burnished sun,” his 
problem is to obtain for himself and family a liv- 
ing wage, and a place to invest it in cleanliness, 
fresh air, sanitary surroundings and wholesome 
recreation. Forcing individuals or groups into 
segregated ghettoes, with poor sanitation, unpaved 
streets, run-down houses, filthy alleys and surround- 
ings conductive to depravity of both thought and 
action is neither a scientific nor altruistic ap- 
proach to the problem of the city dweller. 
Agencies must be multiplied that can and will 
bring sufficient pressure to bear upon city govern- 
ments to insure living conditions that will safe- 
guard the well being of all the dwellers in urban 
centers, and the self respect of the individual. The 
work of Americanizing the foreigner thru easily 
accessible agencies for teaching him the language, 
customs and traditions of his adopted country, 
the work of protecting him in industry, educating 
his children, and drilling him in habits of decent 
living must be prosecuted with ever increasing 
earnestness and zeal. ‘The breaking down of 
racial barriers and the conceding to every man his 
right to own and enjoy his property wherever his 
means permit him to own it; the opening up of 


. parks and playgrounds for the enjoyment and 


development of all citizens alike; the firm but 
patient tutoring of the uninitiated newcomer in the 
privileges and obligations of urban life, must still 
be the foundation of the programme of organiza- 
tions like the Urban League and other great 
social agencies whose militant efforts in these 
directions have made them national in scope and 
purpose. 
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Glise 


By Jutta RumMForpD 


OW you're me and I’m Anna O'Malley 

that always calls me “nigger.” Elise, 
bless the little five-year-old, was talking to her 
reflection in the mirror. 

“Make a circle, children.” It was amusing 
to see her try to imitate the elder-sisterly tones of 
her kindergarten teacher without moving the lips of 
the “nigger” in the mirror. 

She extended her graceful little brown arms to 
close an imaginary circle. The “nigger” did like- 
wise. Elise, her big, black eyes alight with indig- 
nation, drew back her hand in scorn:— 

“I’m not going to take your hand. I’m—,’ 
but the little “nigger” also drew back in evident 
disdain! 

“No, no—,” her baby voice was quite distressed. 
“You mustn’t do what I do, I’m Anna O’ Malley!” 

Again and again she tried to show contempt 
without having the “nigger” do likewise. 

Poor darling! ‘There she lay before the mir- 
ror, a crumpled golden brown heap, sobbing away 
her disappointment. And the “nigger” in the mir- 


ror sobbed in sympathy. 
+. * * * * 


Elise was on her way home from school alone 
for the first time. She felt very proud and grown- 
up. A small crowd of children had gathered not 
far from the school-yard. She would go and see 
what the trouble was. 

As she approached, she recognized Anna O’Mal- 
ley and Rita Kornowitz in a furious face-slapping, 
hair-pulling combat. The small spectators evi- 
dently thought it great fun. There were frequent 
calls of “Give it to ’er, Anna,” or ‘‘Dontcher be 
afraid, Rita.” 

Elise watched the progress of the battle a mo- 
ment, painfully conscious of taking care of her- 
self. Then switching off with a disdainful glance 
over her shoulder, she addressed the air, and whom 
it might concern in general: 

“T wouldn’t be white if I could!” 


Purgation 
By GwWeENDOLYN BENNETT 


OU LIVED 
and your body 
Clothed the flames of earth. 


Now that the fires have burned away 
And left your body cold, 

I tremble as I stand 

Before the chiseled marble 

Of your dust-freed soul. 


Elise was coaxing her dolly to take a nap. 

“Come, now, if you promise to go to sleep 
right away afterward, Mother will tell you a 
story.” 

She pressed her beloved hazel-cheeked Lucinda 
close to her. 

“Long, long ago, there was a king who had 
seven princesses. Kings’ little girls are called 
princesses, Lucinda. One of the princesses was 
black. Not like the stove, Lucinda, but like me. 
Did you know they call this black, too?” Elise held 
up her dimpled hand for Lucinda’s inspection. 

“The other four, no five, no six little girls, prin- 
cesses, I mean, were white. The name of the black 
princess was Ambra. The white princesses were 
very wicked, and so they wouldn’t let Ambra play 
in their ring, or bite their candy, or come to their 
birthday parties. 

“One day a prince—a most awfully beautiful 
prince—came. He was very tall and dignified, 
like the man at Tracy’s that tells them when they 
can take the elevator up; and his face was soft 
and kind, like the animal in the picture over the 
mantel. They call that animal a dough, Mother 
says. And he was the color of the dough, too. 

“The prince said, ‘I have come from a far 
country, where all the little girls are black. They 
have dolls and dishes and candy and everything. 
I have come to find a princess for my country, but 
she must be black.’ 

“And then all the white princesses were sorry 
they weren’t black. And Ambra said to the prince, 
‘I would like to be your princess, but I do not 
want to leave my dear father, who is white.’ And 
the prince said, ‘Oh, that is all right. Only the 
children must be black. The fathers can be any 
color.’ 

“So Ambra and her father went away with the 
prince, and left the six wicked, white sisters by 
themselves, because they didn’t have any mother, 
Lucinda. She died—just like my mama did.” 


“6roubled “omen 


By Lancston HUGHES 


She stands 

In the quiet darkness, 
This troubled woman, 
Bowed by 

Weariness and pain, 
Like an 

Autumn flower 

In the frozen rain. 
Like a 

Wind-blown autumn flower 
That never lifts its head 
Again. 
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he Population Problem and the Negro 


By Artuur E. Kinc 
(Continued from December issue) 


Ill 

It is indeed an interesting observation that the 
proponents of a white world quoted, faced with 
the prospect of an intense struggle within measur- 
able time for places to accommodate the increasing 
numbers of the white race, are determined not only 
to urge control of places already pre-empted for 
use, but have marked out tropical Africa—whose 
climate is greatly modified by its elevation—for 
colonization. Included in this area is Abyssinia. 
In places where white settlement is not possible 
virtual slavery is planned for the Negro and other 
non-white populations, or the alternative of ele- 
vating their standards of living to a point where 
the accumulation of a surplus would be difficult 
and their survival value considerably reduced. And 
the most sympathetic writer of all, dealing with 
the problem in the United States, can only see “the 
disappearance of the problem through the disap- 
pearance of the Negro himself.” Not even the 
Socialists, on whom so much reliance is placed 
in certain quarters, are prepared to let their politi- 
cal doctrines overshadow their race consciousness. 
Accordingly we find that High Priest of Socialism, 
Bertrand Russell, when faced with the realities 
of the population problem, saying that “The less 
prolific races will have to defend themselves against 
the more prolific by methods which are disgusting 
even if they are necessary. In the meantime, there- 
fore, our Socialistic aspirations have to be con- 
fined to the white races, perhaps with the inclusion 
of the Japanese and Chinese at no distant date.”” 

This foresight on the part of the white world is 
based on two fundamental instincts—the desire for 
individual and group survival and a desire for a 
larger measure of life, that is, a higher standard of 
living, or at least no reduction of the standard al- 
ready reached. And behind all this is the un- 
shakeable belief that not only must the white 
races exercise this provision in their own interest 
but that they do it in the interest of Civilization 
itself; for they allege that they might even re- 
concile themselves to the passing of their power 
if it appeared that the torch would be carried 
forward by a hardier, higher, and more scientific 
group. 


This problem is world-wide in its ramifications 
and Negroes in the United States cannot escape its 
effects. It is true that they live in a land most 
favorably situated from every point of view, but 
it must not be forgotten that their rate of in- 
crease has slowed down from the beginning of the 
century to a marked extent.” This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that from 1900 the 
Law of Diminishing Returns in agriculture became 
noticeable in the United States, and it always 
bears most heavily on the lowest economic group. 
And the contention of Bryce, that Negroes cannot 
survive beyond a certain degree of latitude, misses 
the point entirely. It is not because of physical 
reasons, for Henson stood with Peary at the Pole 
and there are Negro farmers today in the Canadian 
Northwest; but the higher the latitude the more 
complex is the social organization required, and no 
ignorant, incompetent, improvident group can 
maintain themselves in these latitudes. 

But if the position of the American Negro is 
particularly difficult because of the weight of social 
tradition against him and also because of his lack 
of organizing aptitude, it is a matter that Negroes 
everywhere must regret because he is the most 
favorably situated branch of the Negro race. 
He is at heart of the most dynamic section 
of the white race and in a position to exercise a 
profound influence on world politics and economics 
—if he would only organize and make full use of 
his powers. 

It may easily be argued that. the white world 
cannot and will not adopt the program as outlined 
by the writers quoted. ‘(heir aims may be defeated 
by social idealism of another sort, by socialism, 
by the deflection of Russia, or by French imperial- 
ism. Or, on the other hand, Asia and Islam may 
rise and arrest their program. But we must face 
the program as it is, and neither a _ toolhardy 
optimism or an enervating pessimism should cause 
us to delay a single moment in putting our house 
in order to meet the real Negro problem—and ‘Time 
is not with us. 


29. Op. cit. p. 280 
30. Prospects of Industrial Civilization, p. 262 


Sonnet 


By Moore 


No wish for doing evil and no thought 

Of doing good. The heart has wilful thirst 

And oft times longs for drink that may come to 
naught. 

Life is the flight which none of men have sought 

And is an urge so shadowed that we durst 


Not learn in its measure lest we stand accursed 

In the great Presence of the Holy Gift we've 
sought. 

Brother I hear you say, “It glowed in Thrace 

And where proud Thebes held Africa’s great soulli 

Aloft a light forever rich and whole 

In glory, beauty and the pride of race.” 


But life is all for all, ’tis but the breath 
Of seeming, the enhungered wish of death. 
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Some Books of 1924 


Mr. Arnold Mulder, in an article in the In- 
dependent, in which he voices a hope that out of 
the vast, rich depths of Negro life would come 
forth a novelist to tell the world “something vital” 
about this race, makes the observation, quite in- 
cidentally, but with ample warrant, that a “maga- 
zine nowadays without a Negro story is hardly liv- 
ing up to its opportunities.” If he had been talk- 
ing about science or sociology, or economics or 
politics rather than fiction his comment would have 
been no less pertinent. Nothing more powerfully 
expresses the changing attitude of this generation 
on the Negro than the amount and type of discus- 
sion which has centered about him during the past 
vear. In a static society discussion is needless. 
Only when the seeds of restlessness and unbelief 
begin to sprout do we get in print the doubts 
which assail men’s consciences,—the explosion of 
their fears and desires; solutions, palliatives, analy- 
sis, and, perhaps what is most hopeful, a general 
curiosity for some approximation to truth through 
it all. A candid reviewer in the Springfield Re- 
publican caught and expressed the note of this new 
interest at the very beginning of the year in his 
comment on the anthology of verse by Negro poets 
prepared by Dr. Robert E. Kerlin under the title 
“Negro Poets and their Poems.” ‘He is to be 
thanked,” this writer declares, “for giving us some- 
thing which all too few of us know anything about, 
let alone enough.” 

From North Carolina came another anthology 
of Negro verse prepared by Dr. N. I. White, Pro- 
fessor of English at Trinity College, and W. C. 
Jackson, Vice President of North Carolina College 
for Women, with unusual care and judgment. The 
American Mercury precipi- 
tated a mild furore when it 
published “All God’s Chil- 
lun Got Wings” by Eugene 
O'Neill, the tragedy of a 
mixed marriage. It was 
produced on the stage and 
published in book form amid 
fearful warnings of riot and 
conflict which, strangely 
enough, never came. Ronald 
Firbank’s “Prancing Nig- 
ger’ was an_ultra-sophisti- 
cated novel based on Negro 
life in the West Indies, 
“obliquely visual, seen with 
aloof, yet discerningly select- 
ive eyes,” says the New i 
York Times. Two Eng- — of “All God's 
thillun Got Wings 
lish writers, Llewelyn Powys (Fyrom a Drawing by 
and F. Brett Young, did Francis W. Holbrook) 


Watter F. WHITE 


Author of “The Fire in the Flint” 
(From a drawing by Francis W. Holbrook) 


much during the year to re-make Africa for us 
into something a bit more real than the long tra- 
dition of the imperialists, missionaries and European 
ethnologists. ‘Black Laughter” a second book on 
Africa by Powys is filled with “biting realistic 
sketches which stick close to the concrete truth, and 
yet have artistry enough to bring out all the color 
and exotic glamor of the jungle.” “‘Woodsmoke.”’ 
by Young, shows the possibility of Africa as a 
background for fiction. Another volume of striking 
merit is “African Clearings,” by J. K. Mackenzie. 
From France came the “The Long Walk of Samba 
Deouf,”” by Jerome and Jean Tharaud, a story of 
life among the Senegalese in West Africa, which the 
New York Times calls “as much of an anthropo- 
logical study as a novel.” Two novels involving the 
more or less intimate contact of white and black 
appeared in England: “Gone Native” by Asterisk, 
author of “Isles of Illusion,” and “God’s Step 
Children” by Sarah Gertrude Millin. The first 
is an excellent English counterpart of ““The White 
Cargo” now in its second year of stage production 
in New York. The English reviews think it ‘very 
touching, whimsical and depressing,” the American 
reviewers that it brings clearly to the surface all the 
nastiness hidden under the beauty of the South 
Sea “Isles of Illusion.” ‘‘God’s Step Children” is 
a (race) problem-novel and quite comes up to ex- 
pectation in being “pathetic, tragic and unreal.” 
Most significant among the year’s offering are 
the books by Negroes themselves. Jessie Redmond 
Fauset’s novel, “There is Confusion,” is probably 
the first full fledged novel by a Negro woman. It 
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is a quite competent re- 
flection of the life among 
the educated class of Ne- 
groes. The Boston 
Transcript calls it a 
work of high merit. 
Walter F. White’s ““The 
Fire in the Flint,” a 
story of the trials of a 
refined Negro family in 
the south proved a ter- 
rific indictment of the 
civilization of that sec- 
tion. The book met a 
most favorable recep- 
tion among the critics 
above the “line” and in at least one case was 
responsible for the disinheriting of a liberal Georgia 
critic living in New York who said Mr. White was 
substantially right on his facts. Henry Joshua 
Jones, living in Boston, released his novel of the 
race problem which he called “By Sanction of 
Law.” Another book by W. E. B. DuBois, “The 
Gift of Black Folk,” which is both history and 
art, adds sturdiness and charm to the year’s contri- 
bution by Negroes. A new edition of William 
Picken’s “Bursting Bonds” appeared. In the field 
of history the valuable work of the Association 
tor the Study of Negro History, directed by Carter 
G. Woodson, begins to flower. Through the As- 
sociated Publishers, appeared in 1924 “The Negro 
in South Carolina During Reconstruction” by A. 
A. Taylor, a revealing account; “The Everlasting 
Stain” by Kelly Miller, a writer whose trenchant 
decisive style is remembered from his “Race Ad- 
justment” and “Out of the House of Bondage” (in 
this is a splendid introduction by Alain Locke) ; 
and a third edition of ““The Negro in Our History” 
by Carter G. Woodson, revised and enlarged. 


Jessie REDMOND FAUSETT 


Out of the South have come books which are a 
quiet revolution in themselves. Julia Peterkin’s 
“Green Thursday” is one of them. A refined 
South Carolina woman, isolated on a plantation, 
she writes about the Negroes around her with a 
penetrating sympathy. Her characters are neither 
crap-shooters nor hilarious clowns, but field hands, 
—black men, women and children faced with prob- 
lems of life, love and death. A ponderous tome, 
“The Negro from Africa to America,” is another 
such unusual book from the pen of W. D. Weath- 
erford. “Harrowing, instructive, interesting,” it 
is called by the Boston Transcript. Between the 
extremes of criticism by Hershell Brickell of the 
New York Evening Post that it “leaves little to 
be learned” and that of Dr. DuBois that it is 
“poorly balanced” it will be found to be a sig- 
nificant contribution during the year. ‘The success 
of Negro stories probably prompted the Gullah 
tales from South Carolina. ‘With Aesop Along 
the Black Border” and “The Captain: Stories of 
the Black Border” by A. E. Gonzales, while amus- 


ing, are heavily freighted with the tradition of the 
plantation, a sort of dead past. 

“The Southern Oligarchy” by William H. 
Skaggs, a white Alabamian, smashes many cherished 
myths about the Negro’s chicanery by telling with 
calm, scholarly assurance supported by documents 
more of the facts about the rest of the South. 
Frank Tannenbaum arrives at something of the 
same results in his “Darker Phases of the South,” 
a vivid analysis of certain economic and social prob- 
lems through the fabric of which the Negro is 
interwoven. Probably because he suspected that he 
would not be believed, he documented his state- 
ments heavily. 

We may credit religious bodies with at least 
four serious and eminently worth while contribu- 
tions to the science of race relations during 1924. 
The editor of the International Review of Mis- 
sions, J. H. Oldham, attempted the difficult task 
of convincing our Christian nation that racial an- 
tipathy “is not instinctive or inborn.” His “Chris- 
tianity and the Race Problem” is an admirable 
study. So also is the English attempt at the same 
thing, “The Clash of Color, a Study in the Prob- 
lem of Race,” by Basil Matthews, published by 
the Missionary Education Movement. Robert H. 
Speer makes a plea for the spirit of Christianity 
in his “Of One Blood” which carries its argument 
in its title. The Council of Women for Home 
Missions is responsible for this volume, and the 
Christian Way of Life movement for that most 
unusual collection of stimulating incidents and ex- 
periences published under the title “And Who Is 
My Neighbor?” 

More of Lafcadio Hearn’s delightful “Creole 
Sketches” came near the close of the year, post- 
humously published; and another volume by R. E. 
Kennedy, “Black Cameos” added much rollicking 
humor for those who like to laugh at the antics 
of those Negroes whom Mr. Kennedy says he 
knows and loves so completely. And for the fur- 
ther delight of those interested in this admittedly 
distorted but popularly entertaining comedy we 
may add to the list Robert McBlair’s “Mister 
Fish Kelly” and Octavius Roy Cohen’s “Come 
Seven.” 

As a much needed antidote for Charles Conant 
Josey’s “Race and National Solidarity” and Lo- 
throp Stoddard’s further hysterical utterings in his 
“Racial Realities in Europe”, another edition of 
Jean Finot’s “Race Prejudice” appeared. Two 
books on the Ku Klux Klan also have a place 
among the books of interest on the race question. 
One of these, by Miss S. L. Davis, was a rather 
belated justification of the first hooded order, the 
second a more scholarly discussion of the causes 
back of the development of the present invisible 
empire by J. M. Mecklen. 

This does not pretend to be a statistically com- 
plete list. But it covers the high spots and, as 
must be evident, reveals the extent and diversity 
of interest now current on our much dissected race 
question. 
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THE INTER-RACIAL FORUM 


Sir Valentine Chirol, formerly director of the 
Foreign Department of The London Times, in a 
lecture at the Harris Foundation Institute of In- 
ternational Politics: ‘““The more firmly we our- 
selves believe in the superiority of civilization 
which, so far, it has been the privilege of the white 
man to build up in his Occidental homelands, the 
more are we bound by its principles and the prin- 
ciples of the common Christianity which are its 
foundations to do all in our power to temper the 
bitterness of a racial discord which, if it spreads 
and deepens, may threaten the future of the whole 


human race.” 
* * 


Arnold Mulder in The Independent: “To say 
that a man’s skin is black but that his soul is white 
is not saying anything. You know no more about 
his soul than you knew before. It is patronage of 
another kind indeed than the laughter of those who 
see nothing but comedy stuff in the black man, 
but patronage none the less. These stories often 
have tears in them, and they make the emotional 
white reader sob over the sorrows of his Negro 
brother. But the trouble is they don’t tell anything 
about him; that is, not anything that counts.” 

“After all it would be gloriously worth while 
to reveal to the world the soul of a race living un- 
‘der such peculiar conditions as the black man in 
America and having his racial history back of him. 
And it is my conviction that such a piece of work 
would do much more to solve the race question 
than any number of volumes of propaganda against 
lynching.” 


An editorial in the New York Times: “Colonial 
discontent today arises not from the ‘exploitation’ 
of the subject races, but from their upliftment. In 
India and in Egypt the opposition to British rule 
has been led by the educated classes; and there is 
no one to deny that white rule has fostered educa- 
tion in the Orient.” 

* * 

Henry Pratt Fairchild in a review on “Race and 
Christianity” by J. H. Oldham in The Bookman: 
“The problem of race and population is so insistent 
and so menacing that we can welcome warmly 
every effort to find some solution, whatever the 
angle of approach. It is such a many-sided problem 
that truth can come only by attacking it from every 
reasonable point of view.” 

* * * 

Edward Sapir in the Menorah Journal: “It is 
a very remarkable and a very interesting fact that 
in the huge volume of racial controversy it is al- 
ways the race or the supposed race (for it is a wise 
man who knows his ancestor) of the writer which 
carries off the palm of victory. It is a strange 
‘science’ indeed in which there are classes of 


questioners.” 


The Reverend Vincent A. Dever of the Phila- 
delphia Interracial Committee: “The crux of the 
so-called Negro problem is not a difficulty peculiar 
to this problem, but is the common difficulty of se- 
curing from those in actual possession of power 
the justice due to those so situated that they cannot 
enforce their just claims.” 


Hail Dragoman of ‘Years 


By Henry CorFrin FELLow 


Hail! thou new dragoman of years! 
Whose laden camel at our door 
Staggering under its load, 

Kneels, with dawn-kissed spices of Hope 
Fresh plucked from the Vale of Eons: 
‘We thrice welcome thee, Oh Dragoman 
And thy young ship of the desert, 
Fresh born on the wind blown sands, 
Who have come down 

From that far-away Vale 

Where Day-dawns grow wild in clusters 
In the gardens of the Eternal, 

And where Orion drives upon the wall 
A flaming charioteer, 

As the faithful guardsman 

Of the Treasury of Dawn, 

‘We welcome thee, again, Oh Dragoman, 
And bless thee for thy jeweled caskets 
‘Thou hast left for us to open, 

As the Trumpeter of Days 

‘Sounds each morning’s Reveille. 


“Che National Urban League's 
cAnnual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the National Urban 
League will be held on Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 5th at 6:30 o'clock at Greenwich House, 27 
Barrow Street, New York City, at which time 
members of the Executive Board will be elected 
for terms expiring in 1928. Reports of the work 
during 1924 and plans for 1925 will be presented. 
A discussion of the membership of these items 
should be interesting. At the Executive Board 
meeting immediately following the meeting, of- 
ficers and committees for the ensuing year will be 
elected. The Annual Meeting will follow a din- 
ner at 6:30 to which all members of the League 
and interested friends are invited. Such persons 
are asked to communicate with Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, Executive Secretary, 127 East 23rd Street, 
New York City, for dinner reservations at $1.25 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS 


There is evidence that Negro art and the Negro’s con- 
tribution to art are being recognized and appreciated. 
When no less a person than Carl Van Vechtim, novelist 
and musical critic, promises a Negro opera to be staged 
with Negro artists; when Otto K. Kahn, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sees beneath its extraneous tinsel, the real tabric 
of American art in our present day jazz of unmistakable 
Negro origin; when Paris is developing a veritable craze 
for the works of art of the natives of the French Congo; 
when Lawrence Stallings in his column in the New 
York World gives to a poem by Countee Cullen the 
only claim of the American Mercury to distinction in 
poetry for 1924, we have reason to believe that the 
Negro is finding, even though it is slowly, his rightful 
place in the esthetic life of the world. 

December Cosmopolitan carried a poem “The Negro 
Cowboy” by William Rose Benet in the alluring staccato 
that suggests Vachel Lindsay. 

Negro leadership is an original as well as novel de- 
lineation, which stresses particularly the influence of 
Marcus Garvey, but includes the past and present guid- 
ance of the late Dr. Booker Washington and Dr. W. 
E. B. DuBois by way of comparison, is contained in an 
article “Imperator Africanus” by Eric Walrond in the 
January 3d issue of The Independent. 

* * * 

Two entire sessions of the quadrennial meeting of the 
Federal Council of Churches were given to the con- 
sideration of the Christianization of race relations, and 
constantly throughout the entire week of the meeting 
the subject reappeared. 

The Council Commission on race relations, of which 
Dr. George E. Haynes is secretary, reports the estab- 
lishment of interracial committees in seventeen northern 
cities—Brooklyn, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Gary, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Toledo, 
Wichita and Youngstown. The function of these com- 
mittees is similar to those organized in the southern 
states for interracial cooperation with which the Federal 
Council is affiliated. 

A very vigorous motion concerning interracial matters, 
setting for its principles and outlining its policies, was 
adopted by the Council. 

* * * 

Director Newbold, of the Division of Negro Educa- 
tion, gives the following facts concerning progress in 
public education for Negroes in North Carolina: 

“Within the past four years, including the present 
year, North Carolina has appropriated $2,200,000 for its 
higher institutions of learning for Negroes—four Nor- 
mal Schools and the Agricultural and Technical College. 
These are actual appropriations for buildings, improve- 
ments, and maintenance. ...A_ building program of 
nearly a million dollars for the two-year period, 1923- 
1924, is now being completed at these institutions. This 
includes dormitories, dining hails, homes for principals, 
administration and class-room buildings, shops, laun- 
dries, homes for faculty members, and the like. 

“The salaries of Negro teachers in this quadrennium, 
1921-1925, will be in excess of $7,000,000. New school 
buildings in cities, towns and rural districts, built in this 
period, will exceed a total cost of $5,000,000. Other 
special purposes, such as supervision, summer schools, 
vocational education, county training and high schools, 
will add $750,000. This will make a total expenditure 


in the four-year period of approximately $15,000,000 of 
public funds on the Negro schools of North Carolina. 
It is a fact that in the decade 1895-1905 that North 
Carolina did not spend on its whole public school sys- 
tem, including the State University and all other insti- 
tutions, a sum as large as that which it is now planning 
to spend within four years for Negro education. No 
four-year period prior to 1910 in the State’s history 
used so large a sum on all the public schools, white and 


colored.” 
** 


The California Colored Realty and Development As- 
sociation, composed of thirty-five real estate men, a non- 
profit cooperative movement, has been organized for the 
encouragement, direction, supervision and protection of 
Negro colonists in the western states, 

The motivation for this pioneer enterprise has been 
the increased labor shortage in California created by the 
Japanese exclusion, and the steady migration to the east 
and north of Negroes from the south which has resulted 
in directing Mexican labor to that region. 

The aim of this progressive corporation is to act as 
a Chamber of Commerce to the Negro and to supply 
that part of the country with farm labor through sys- 
tematic direction of colonization. 

The International Composers’ Guild in its fourth and 
present season, is introducing the work of a young Ne- 
gro composer, William Grant Still, whose composition 
will be performed on February 8th at Aeolian Hall and 
will figure prominently on a program including such dis- 
tinguished artists as Salzedo, Bartok, Casella, Mailpiero. 

Mr. Still, who is 29 years old, was born in Wood- 
ville, Mississippi, and is the son of a musician. He 
began his study of music under private instruction, fin- 
ished a four year course at Wilberforce, and con- 
tinued his musical education at the Conservatory at 
Oberlin and later at the New England Conservatory of 
Music under George W. Chadwick. 

In 1923, he came to the attention of the International 
Composers’ Guild, when Mr. Edgar Varese, chairman of 
the advisory Board, offered a scholarship to a Negro 
musician meeting his requirements in composition. There 
were numerous contestants in answer to this rather ex- 
tensive inquiry, but over all these Mr. Still was awarded 
the prize and has been instructed for the past two sea- 
sons by the eminent composer, Mr. Varese. 

“From the Land of Dreams” the production which 
is to represent him at the February concert, is described 
as being an “exotic and impressionistic composition 
written in modern idiom”. With the exception of a few 
songs that have been sung in Europe, this is the first 
of Mr. Still’s compositions to receive recognition. 

= 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, with af- 
filiated state and local committees in Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas and Oklahoma, report consider- 
able progress for the wear 1923-1924. The annual re- 
port of their activities for this period contains a com- 
prehensive statement of their accomplishments for bet- 
ter educational facilities, health campaigns, anti-lynching 
crusade, legal aid, adjustment of differences, provision of 
public utilities, the study of race relations in church 
and college groups, the work of a woman’s department, 
and the cooperation of the press. 

Dr. W. W. Alexander has general charge of the work 
and Dr. M. Ashby Jones is chairman of the Commission. 
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William Grant Still 


Miss Gwendolyn B. Bennett, a graduate of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, a special student of art at Columbia 
University, and teacher of art at Howard University, 
was awarded the thousand dollar foreign scholarship by 
the Delta Sigma Theta Sorority at its annual convention 
in New York, December 27-31. 

Miss Bennett’s art work while at Pratt Institute at- 
tracted considerable attention, and some of her drawings 
have appeared as covers and illustrations in the Crisis 
and Messenger. Her poetry has equalled her art. One 
of her poems appears in the current issue of OpporTUNITY. 


Gwendolyn B. Bennett 


Mrs. Jeanette Latimer Norman, of Flushing, New 
York, has just been informed of the acceptance for pub- 
lication by Carl Fischer, Music Publishers, of a volume 
of pieces for the piano. The volume, “A Day in the 
Life of a Child,” contains seven selections that relate to 
a child’s activities and are as follows: (1) Seven 
O’Clock by the Cuckoo Clock, (2) Off to School, (3) 
Our Arithmetic Lesson, (4) A Geography Lesson, (5) 
Home Again and Off to Play, (6) The Dancing Les- 
son, (7) Goodnight and the Lullaby. 

Mrs. Norman is an accomplished_musician and teacher 
of music. She is the descendant of the Latimers of 
Boston of whom Whittier spoke in his poem “Massa- 
chusetts to Virginia”. She is a graduate of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York City, and since her 
graduation has taken theoretical courses at New York 
University and New York City College. 

The cover for this volume was designed by Mrs. Nor- 
man’s sister, Miss Louise E. Latimer, an artist whose 
work has received recognition. 

“A Day in the Life of a Child” goes on sale 
February rst. 

* * * 

The National Ethiopian Art Theatre, Inc., gave during 
January another gala performance for the purpose of 
increasing its fund to erect a building to accommodate a 
first class theatre and training school for artists in 
Harlem. 

This movement has had an interesting development. 
Eight years ago, Mrs. Anne Wolter, the founder and 
present director, started with a class that was of neces- 
sity limited to twenty-five. There was, almost immedi- 
ately, an enrollment of one hundred and _ seventy-five 
applicants. Thus the demand for a school with a capable 
and adequate staff of teachers had created itself. There 
is now a faculty of twenty-five—the best in their par- 
ticular departments that can be found in the city of 
New York. Much credit for the success of the move- 
ment is due to these persons who are contributing with- 
out pay their services to the training of Negro artists. 

It is the earnestness and enthusiasm of Mrs. Wolter. 
who believes that art will slay the many-headed dragon 


of race prejudice, that is making this ideal a reality. 
* 


“The Emperor Jones” has not yet exhausted its popu- 
lar appeal and is being revived with Paul Robeson in 
the title role at the Punch and Judy Theatre. 


Senator Adelbert H. Roberts R. Maurice Moss 


Adelbert Roberts, elected from Chicago the first Negro 
to sit in the Illinois Senate, was born in Michigan. Mr. 
Roberts is a graduate of the Northwestern University 
Law School and for two terms was representative in the 
Illinois General Assembly. 

* 

A branch of the Urban League has been established 
in Baltimore, Md., with Dr. Broadus Mitchell, associate 
Professor in Economics, John Hopkins University, as 
President and R. Maurice Moss as Executive Secretary. 

Mr. Moss is a graduate of Columbia University and 
has spent a year at the New York School of Social Work. 
His experience includes boys’ and athletic direction in 
community service and Y. M. C. A. work, and surveys 
of the Negro population in several communities. 

The Advisory Board of this newly formed organiza- 
tion includes the Rev. Dr. Peter Ainslie, the Rev. Dr. 
Hugh Birckhead, Archbishop Curley, Phillips Lee Golds- 
borough, Judge James P. Gorter, Gen. Lawrason Riggs, 
Dr. Bernard C. Steiner and Daniel Willard. 

The Baltimore Association of Commerce, Health Com- 
mission, Park Board and numerous other social and civic 
agencies have promised their cooperation in carrying on 
the League program in their city. 

* * * 

In the election of Dr. John Hope to its highest govern- 
ing body, the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. gives 
recognition to its very deserving colored <¢ ssociations. 

The General Board of the National Council, to which 
Dr. Hope has been elected, is composed of thirty-three 
men from all parts of the country and represents many 
lines of business and professional life as well as several 
religious denominations. 

Dr. Hope is a graduate of Brown University, where 
he received the Phi Beta Kappa scholarship rating and 
has been president of Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, for fifteen years. He was associatd with 
Y. M. C. A. work in France during the war. 

* * 

According to the report of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, out of the 680 cities where 
centers were being operated, there are 42 centers oper- 
ated in neighborhoods populated largely by Negroes and 
139 cities where the Colored people are being reached by 
leisure time activities such as music, drama and social 
recreation. 

The Association, with Ernest T. Attwell as Field 
Director of racial work, reports a successful year in mak- 
ing available wholesome recreational facilities to 
Negroes. 

* * na 

Charles Drew, 26, of Arlington, Va., has been awarded 
the Ashley Memorial trophy, given yearly to the most 
valuable player on the Amherst football team. 

The trophy, a gift of Homas Robinson, is in memory 
of a classmate, Tom Ashley, who was killed during the 
world war and who when in college was prominent in 
athletics. 
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Prince and Princess of Abyssinia 


Above are pictured the Prince Dedjassmatch Madu, 
and his wife, Princess Wolzero. Ske is a relative of 
the Queen of Abyssinia. The Prince was a visitor to 
the United States recently. 

* * * 

The Child Health Magazine for September, 1924, car- 
ries an interesting article by Phyllis M. Dacey, R.N., 
Secretary of the Kansas City Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, on “Colored Child Welfare Stations in Kansas City 
(Mo.)” in which she describes first, the difficulties in 
establishing a welfare station, the refusal of the existing 
agencies to accept them, and towards the end of the 
article informs us that since the opening of a station 
for Negro babies, July, 1922, the number of babies 
brought is 721; the total clinic attendance 2,806, and the 
number of home visits 12,302. 

* * 

In the realm of science we find that efforts are being 
constantly made to destroy and disqualify the traditional 
inhibitions of racial inferiority. Dr. Frank Boas, pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Columbia University in an ar- 
ticle in the American Mercury says there is no satisfac- 
tory proof of an inherent inequality of races”. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Alex Hardlick, anthropologist at the Smith- 
sonian Institute, it is impossible to draw exact lines 
between the Negro and white race on external appear- 
ances, for racial differences are the result of environ- 
ment rather than origin. And Dr. George Draper, of 
Columbia University, Before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, made the verv startling 
statement that racial groupings should be made by dis- 
ease instead of by color. 

* 

The Carnegie Steel Company: has selected, as one of 
the twelve in its safety calendar, a poster drawn by a 
Negro high school student, Leon Waddy, of Rankin, Pa. 
Each of the illustrations used on the calendar must carrv 
a lesson in safety and are originated and executed bv 
the school pupils in the ten cities where the Company 
has plants. 


Waddy won second prize in his district and out of 
7,600 posters submitted, his was one of the twelve to 
be used on the calendar. 

The famous French deputy, Blaise Diagne, who repre- 
sents the Senegal in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
will tour the following cities in the United States this 
spring: Washington, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.; New York, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Mo., and St. Louis. 

Deputy Diagne is perhaps the most outstanding figure 
of the Negro race in contemporary history by virtue of 
his appointment by the Chamber of Deputies ot the 
Committee on Military Affairs and to the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Colonial Affairs. 

Mr. Diagne came into international prominence when 
he recruited the famous Senegalese troops that after- 
ward gained immortal fame during the world war. As 
a reward for his services, the French government of- 
fered to bestow upon him the Legion of Honor which 
Mr. Diagne refused, recommending that it be given in- 
stead to one of the officers who accompanied him on his 
trips to Africa. 

* * 

Distinguished Service Crosses for acts of bravery dis- 
played almost a quarter of a century ago during the 
Philippine Campaign has been awarded to three Negro 
veterans: Gus J. Williams, sergeant, retired, Company A, 
24th Infantry, now living in Chicago; Edward J. Mon- 
roe, sergeant, retired, Company A, 24th Infantry, now in 
Philadelphia; and Samuel Copeland, private, retired, 
Company A, 24th Infantry, who lives in St. Louis. 


cA Playwright 

Mrs. Eloise Bibb Thompson's first play, a scenario 
in form, called “A Reply to the Clansman” was sold 
to Thomas H. Ince in 1915 for $500, a sum unprece- 
dented at the time. But Mr. Ince, having severed 
soon after, his connection with the Triangle Film Cor- 
poration, was not at liberty by a subsequent contract 
to produce any specia! features. Hence the play was 
never produced. Later, through the efforts of Mrs. 
Thompson's lawyer, it was released back to her. 

It was then submitted to D. W. Griffith, who became 
very enthusiastic over it, expressing himself as being 
desirous of putting $500,000 in its production. Not 
only Mr. Griffith, but his scenario editors as well, 
Messrs. Woods, Lloyd, Stearns, ete al, all held high 
opinions of the play, calling it “an exceptional story 
of great possibilities,’ “material of remarkable caliber,” 
“an excellent piece of work,” etc. In spite of this Mr. 
Griffith faltered over what he called “the formidable 
obstacles in the way of successful production” and at 
last, yielding to his advisers, decided not to produce it. 

Mr. Monroe Lathrop, an American critic of stand- 
ing, in speaking of this play, called it an “historical 
masterpiece.’ Mr. Henry Christeen Warnack, a play- 
wright of prominence, writing to the Fox Producing 
Company, said, “It is a strong story in answer to 
Dixon's ‘Clansman’. It is not a retort but good drama 
and a strong box office attraction.” Mr. Cecil De 
Mille, while believing that “the public intent on pure 
entertainment would scarcely be in the mood” for the 
play. vet called it “a sincere and equitable treatment of 
an important subject. The story itself and the char- 
acterization make the script profoundly interesting.” 

In 1920 “Caught,” a spoken drama by Mrs. Thomp- 
son, was produced at the Gamut Club by THE PLAY- 
CRAFTERS, a prominent organization of actors and 
playwrights. 

In 1922 “Africans,” purchased by Mr. Frank 
Egan Dramatic School, was produced at the Grand 
theatre, a down town playhouse in Los Angeles. Of 
this play Mr. J. Rosamond Johnson, who believed it 
adapted for musical score, said, “I have read and re- 
read your story with keen interest—and brought the 
same to the attention of several theatrical managers. 
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The general opinion is that your play is an excellent 
piece of work.” 

In 1920 Charles W. Cadman, a noted American opera 
writer, seeing an opera in Mrs. Thompson's play, “A 
Friend of Democracy,” submitted it both to Mrs. Eber- 
hart and Mrs. Pollock of the New York Metropolitan 
opera fame to be put in libretto form. Both, however, 
declined to use anything save their own material, and 
Mr. Cadman, who expressed himself as “dreadfully 
serry,’ was unable in consequence to write the opera 
for the play. 

Finally on October 15th, 1924, the play “Cooped Up,” 
by Mrs. Thompson, was produced at the La 
Fayette theatre in New York City. Many congratu- 
latory notes were dispatched to the author. A_promi- 
nent magazine editor and critic said “I saw ‘Cooped 
Up’ last night. It is an amazingly realistic play 
compounded from humor and pathos in such delicate 
proportions as to carry it over without the least sug- 
gestion of laboured workmanship. You know your 
Creole New Orleans. I did not know that you could 
talk their slang. The atmosphere with which you en- 
shroud their petulant emotions, their simple life, the 
sturdy structure of idealism which ran through it is 
inescapable and carries a conviction of reality. You 
have truly a remarkable story,—something that comes 
closer to the warmth and intimacy of Negro life than 


“Dho’s “Who 


Herbert J. Seligman is the author of “The Negro 
Faces America” and formerly on the staff of the New 
York Evening Post. He is at present Publicity Director 
for the N. A. A. C. P. 

Rene Maran is perhaps the foremost Negro writer in 
Europe; author of the well known “Batuala” and “Le 
Petit Roi De Chimerie”, and one of the editors of Les 
Continents, published in Paris. He was born in Mar- 
tinique. 

Edna Worthley Underwood is the author of “The 
Penitent” and “The Passion Flower,’ and translator of 
many volumes from the Russian, French and Japanese 
languages. 

Caroline G. Norment is an instructor in the Woolman 
School. 

Angelina Grimke is author of “Rachel” and a poet. 
She lives in Washington, 

Eugene F. Gordon is a member of the Staff of th 
Boston Post. 

Mary McLeod Bethune is the Principal of the Day- 
tona-Cookman Institute, Daytona, Florida, and Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Colored Women's 


anything of the sort which I have seen on the stage ; 
‘ : Clubs. 
or read. I see the possibility in this play of romanti- 
cising Negro life with all of its sparkling color and on Rumford is a teacher in the New Yor — 


i deep emotional agonies. It should by all means find its ; 

ae way to Broadway. The plot is stronger and more rea- Gwendolyn Bennett is a poet and a teacher of art 
sonable than ‘Roseanne’.” at Howard University. 

The producer of “Cooped Up” wrote: “Your ple# Langston Hughes is a poet and frequent magazine con- 

made a wonderful hit last night. You can well be tributor 
proud of ‘Cooped Up’. It is a forceful, interesting and Hee 
most effective play. You should be very happy with ' oo Moore is a poet and playwright. y : 
the hit it made. The pressmen and theatrical people ee ; 
who were present all agree that your play should be Henry Coffin Fellow is the author of several books of 
on Broadway.” poems. He is a Quaker and lives in Wichita, Kansas. 


BURSTING BONDS | 


By WILLIAM PICKENS 


Second Edition—Substantial Binding—Full Page Picture. 
A Book you will want to read over again every little while. 
Every struggler, every student should read it. 


Samples of the enthusiasm of its readers: 


= “The story of his ride in a Pullman from St. Louis to Little Rock is a minor American saga; the story of 
his determined progress from an Arkansas share-farm to prize orator and Phi Beta Kappa man at Yale 


is another."—THE NATION, New York City. 
“The quality of his mind differs essentially from that of Booker T. Washington on the one hand and 
that of W. E. Burghardt Du Bois on the other; but there is common to all three lives a pure and 
beautiful religious faith which gives the clue not only to their respective accomplishments but also the 
otherwise inexplicable character of the magnificent phenomenon of Negro emancipation which we are 
witnessing today.’"—BRUNO LASKER, in The Survey. 
“I cannot remember that in all my life I have read a book with such.absorption."—FLORENCE KELLY. 
“From such works the historian of tomorrow will have to write—THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY. 
“Certainly a remarkable record of achievement..—MOORFIELD STOREY. 
“That you can live through the difficulties that you have had, and still laugh, as I have heard you 
laugh, constitutes a-real personal achievement.-—NELLIE SEEDS (Mrs. Scott) NEARING. 
“An admirable piece of work and I am filled with admiration for the story itself, for the way in which 
it is told.".—JOHN HAYNES HOLMES. 
“As literary work it is excellent, and as a human narrative above measure interesting. —MARIANNA 
G. BRUBAKER. 

PRICE, $1.50 


Liberal Commission to Agents 
Order of WILLIAM PICKENS, 260 West 139th Street, New York, N. Y. 


or 
© OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, 127 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Pythian Bath House and Sanitarium 


Hot Radio-Active Water Furnished by the Government 


For All 


Sanitarium has 10 Rooms, “Diet aud Operating Rooms 


Hotel has 56 Rooms; Telephone, Hot and Cold Running 


-» Knightsof PythiasofN. | 
A.S.A.,E.,A.A.and A. | 


(Operating Unde 
sion of U. S. Go 


Baths. 


Water in Every Room. 


21 Baths 


‘Bath Rates: 


$13.00 10 Baths . 
21 Baths to Pythians and Calantheans, $8.50 


. 


4152 Malvern Avenue 
Hot Springs Nat. Park 


Arkansas 


Students - Teachers 
ATTENTION !! 


Everybody Interested in 
the Intellectual Better- 
ment of the Masses, 


ATTENTION !! 


r Supervi- 
vernment) 


Why not become a sub- 
| scription agent for OPPOR- 
} TUNITY? 


Make extra money while at 
the same time performing a 
racial service. 


Liberal commissions paid. 
We want agents through- 
out the country. 


For further particulars apply 


OPPORTUNITY 


127 East 23rd Street 
New York City 


. $6.50 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


HAS NOW AN “A” 


BY THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Shaw University, which is co-educational, was founded 


in 1865 under the 
Mission 
standards 


Home 
highest 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
COLLEGE RATED 


direction of the American Baptist 
It has always maintained the 
Thou- 


Society. 
of scholarship and character. 


sands of young men and women graduates of the institu 
tion are filling responsible positions in almost every state 
in the union. 

The departments are Academic (beginning second year), 
College, Business, Theological, and Missionary and Social 
Service. 

Degrees given: B.A., B.S., and Th.B. 
Terms reasonable. Send for catalogue 


PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


STANDARD COLLEGE COURSES 
APPROVED TWO-YEAR NORMAL 
ACCREDITED SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
UP TO DATE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


“To develop leaders you must have the best pos 
sible material for literary training and that is 
what we are striving for at Paine College!” said 
one of the leaders of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. This church contributes largely 
to the support of Paine College. 


A Good School at Reasonable Rates 


Address For further information address 
SHAW UNIVERSITY, Raleigh, N. C RAY S. TOMLIN, President. 
BENDHEIM’S DEPARTMENT STORE The Daytona-Cookman Collegiate Institute 


2008 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Phone Worth 1126 

Do your dealing here. We are always 10 to 25 

per cent lower than downtown. We are out of the 

high rent district which enables us to do business 
on a smaller profit. 


Just above You St. 


PEOPLE’S JEWELRY STORE 
Watches, Diamonds and Jewelry 
of all kinds 
Cash or Credit 


1359 You St., N. W., WasHineron, D. C. 


(Formerly Daytona N. & I. Institute) 
DayTona, FLoripa 
A School of Character and Personality 
In the Heart of Sunnyland 


Began its second year as a Co-educational Institution 
September 9, 1924, with the strongest faculty in its his- 
tory. Offers to ambitious young men and women, pre- 
pared to take them, courses in 
Junror Hicu ScHoor Senior Hicu Scuooi. 
Normat TrRarntnG For TEACHERS 
oF Liserat Arts 
Splendid facilities for courses along Commercial 
Music, Homecrafts, Dressmaking, 
culture, Carpentry, and Tailoring. 
A most complete hospital with an 
Training Course. 
Athletic Sports and Recreation of all kinds provided for 
and encouraged. One of the best Athletic Fields in the 
South. For information and catalog, address 
Mary McLeop Betruune, President, or 
Joun C. Waricut, Vice-President. 


lines, 
Plain Sewing, Agri- 


accredited Nurse 
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Civilization: What Is It? 4 
Africa’s Answer 


N a stirring article in the February FORUM, Dr. W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
editor of The Crisis, discusses the contribution of the Negro race to eiv- 
ilization as we know it to-day. Dr. Du Bois gives credit to his race for the 
beginning of all culture, and he regards the Negro as the originator of the 
arts of sculpture, painting, and music. 


The article is one of an important series which will attempt to answer the 
question: What is civilization? 

THE FORUM, a monthly magazine of discussion, edited by Henry Goddard 
Leach, is open to every shade of honest opinion. In it creative minds in every 
field of human endeavor are invited to deliver their message. Readers of THE 
FORUM find it as absorbing as it is inspiring, THE FORUM never preaches 
or poses but tries always to be intelligent and fair. 


' THE FORUM, 247 Park Avenue, New York 

; Enter my subscription to THE FORUM for 4 

| months, beginning with the February issue. 


The publishers will enter subscriptions of 4 
months for $1.00. On news stands THE 
FORUM is 35¢ a copy; the subscription price 
is $4.00 yearly. By using this coupon you 
will be assured of receiving the February is- 
sue, containing Dr. Du Bois’ article. 


I enclose $1.00, 


Name 
Address (O0-2-25) 


“Men are troubled more by their beliefs about 


Opportunity S things than by the things themselves.”—(Old Stoic 


Proverb.) 


Literary Prize Contest 
y OPPORTUNITY 
Closed December 31 Ui 
Five Hundred Dollars in Awaras (Published by the National Urban League) 


intelligent people, devoted to the interests of the 
Negro and of race relations. Diversified in its 
offering, it brings to each discussion presented 
the weight of competent authorities of all races 


ATLANTA SCHOOL "Righty ‘Libraries ‘eubscribed to it in ite Gra 


year. 
Of Fifty-three Colleges use it in class work. 
There is nothing hysterical about it. In it 


Negro life is made intelligible through its own 


SOCIAL WORK brilliant writers in fietion and poetry as well as 


in sober discussion. 


G'VES training in the technic of Social USE THIS FOR 


se Work and prepares its stu- OPPORTUNITY, 
Ca prep Journal of Negro Life, 


dents for professional social work. 127 East 23rd Street, : 
New York City. a 

For Further Information cAddress the Director I enclose 
-$1.50 for one year’s subscription to 

Send bill for \ = 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, A. M. 


Atlanta School for Social Work 
36 Chestnut Street 
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